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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Life of Sir David Wilkie ; with his Journals, 
Tours, and Critical Remarks on Works of Art ; 
and a Selection from his Correspondence. By 
Allan Cunningham. 3 vols. 8vo. Murray. 

Ir is a sad task to review the life of an old 

friend, suddenly cut off, too, high in fame, but 

not so high as he would have risen had it 
pleased God to spare him longer to his darling 
art, his devoted friends, and his admiring 
country: nor is the sadness of the task alle- 
viated by the feeling that this literary tribute 
to embalm his memory was the last act of an- 
other with whom we were for many years yet 
more intimate in kindly and social relations, 
and did not esteem less for the many excellent 
qualities which belonged to his character. Da- 
vid Wilkie and Allan Cunningham come again 
vividly before us in these volumes; but, alas! 
in death hardly divided. The former, we are 
inclined to think, had not reached the zenith 
of his glory as a painter; and though the latter 
had probably attained as eminent a station in 
literature as he would ever have done, yet it 

was a hope that he might have continued for a 

time amongst us to enjoy the independent re- 

pose-his talents and exertions had so fairly 
earned, 

A portrait of Wilkie, from the striking like- 
ness by Phillips, is prefixed to this biography ; 
and although the work itself will enable tne 
competent reader to form his idea of the ori- 
ginal, we could nevertheless have wished that 
a full-length of him, his peculiar modes of 
thinking, his characteristic, individual, and na- 
tional features, his every trait and attribute, 
had been drawn in pen and ink, for the instruc- 
tion of the less gifted or more careless many. 
A philosophical sketch of the man and artist, 
bya fit hand, would be of rare value and deep 
interest. It is the chief want we have to re- 
gret in the publication ; to the first volume of 
which we shall now proceed to direct attention, 
reserving the second and third volumes for se- 
parate notices in succeeding Gazettes. 

D, Wilkie, the third son of a Scotch minister 
of the small parish of Cults in Fifeshire, was 
bora Nov. 18, 1785, and educated in adjacent 
country schools,—such humble schools of cheap 
education, and no disruption of family affec- 
“ons, as have produced many of the most dis- 
tinguished men of Scotland, famed abroad yet 
clinging to the love of home with most warm 
and virtuous attachment. His genius for the 
artin which he became so great was indicated 
almost from infancy, and led to his being sent 
‘0 study in the Edinburgh Academy for the 
improvement of manufactures, then under the 
charge of Mr. John Graham, where among his 
fellow-students were Sir William Allan and 
John Burnet. At the age of nineteen, his 
performances had attracted so much notice, that 
. was confirmed in his professional career, ad- 
Pepe on the mighty world of London, stu- 
bin at the Royal Academy, became an exhi- 
ra and in a very short period saw the dawn 

ust brightly upon his prospects, and herald 
~ tothe sunshine of all his after years. To 
Pati Nae following extracts belong. 

ng ls intimate companions was another 





painter, since equally celebrated, though, we 
lament to add, not equally successful, Haydon 
—who relates the annexed anecdote :— 

“Wilkie, who was always hospitable in his 
nature (said Haydon) invited me one morning 
to breakfast, soon after his arrival in London. 
I went accordingly to 8 Norton Street, knocked 
at the door of his apartments: a voice called 
‘Come in!’ I opened the door, and found, in- 
stead of the breakfast which I expected, the 
painter sitting partly naked, and drawing from 
his left knee for a figure which he had on his 
easel. He was not at all moved, for nought 
moved Wilkie; and when I expressed some 
surprise at what he was about, he replied, with 
a smile, ‘It’s capital practice, let me tell you.’ 
Of these early days of study, Wilkie thus writes 
to a friend in the north :—Dear Sir,—I am still 
attending the Royal Academy, which I make a 
point of doing from morning till night: at pre- 
sent, as I understand, there is to be no Aca- 
demy all the month of September. I have got 
acquainted with some of the students, who seem 
to know a good deal of the cant of criticism, and 
are very seldom disposed to allow any thing 
merit that is not two hundred years old. I 
have seen a great many very fine pictures of 
the old school, which have given me a taste 
very different from that which I had when I 
left Edinburgh ; and I am convinced now that no 
picture cun possess real merit unless it is a just 
representation of nature. I have not seen any 
of Barry’s pictures yet, though by all accounts 
he must be a wonderful man. Peter Pindar 
says he is the first painter of the English 
school.” 

Upon the lines we have put in italics we 
shall have something to say by and by; but in 
the mean time proceed to a few traits of personal 
characteristics. In July 1805, David writes to 
a fellow-student, Mac Donald, in these words :— 

“The academy was not opened till Monday 
last. I have been here for upwards of six weeks, 
and during all that time I have been spending mo- 
ney tono purpose. I need not be very particular 
in recounting every occurrence that has hap- 
pened since [ left you; let it suffice that I 
landed here safe on the Friday after I saw you, 
and here | am still. Amongst the first things 
that I did after landing here, I went to see the 
Exhibition at Somerset House, with which I 
was very much amused : there were pictures of 
all descriptions, some good and some bad ; but 
I understand this year’s exhibition, compara- 
tively, was a very poor one, which always will 
be considered so when the principal pictures 
are portraits. Opie, Hoppner, and Lawrence, 
seem to be the principal painters in that line; 
though Opie gives great force, yet he surely is 
a dirty painter.” 

About the same time, he writes to another 
friend:—* I am at present uncertain how long 
I may remain in London; the truth is I can 
stay no longer here than my money lasts, and 
I have no opportunity of increasing, it by por- 
trait-painting, as my time is wholly.taken up 
in study; therefore the probability is-that I 
will be obliged to return to Scotland by the 
end of October, and fall to my old trade.” 

That is to say, making a trifle by portrait- 
painting, through which, and other helps, in- 





cluding a loan of 20/. to his father from Lord 
Crawford, he had been enabled to visit London 
with some mighty sum of about seventy pounds. 
But in the spring of 1806 he had exhibited his 
first commission-picture, “* The Village Poli- 
ticians,” about the price of which, at fifteen 
guineas, Lord Mansfield higgled,* but ulti- 
mately gave thirty; and then it is delightful 
to trace the buoyant spirit which public ap- 
plause had elicited. He tells his father :— 

“TI have sent a picture to Mr. Aitkin, of 
Cupar, for which there will be an account of 
about ten pounds, which I have desired to be 
paid to you, and which I would wish to be ap- 
plied in repaying Lord Crawford. I expect to 
be able to repay my brother very soon. I am 
now redoubling my application, with the sure 
hopes of success. My ambition is got beyond 
all bounds, and I have the vanity to hope that 
Scotland will one day be proud to boast of your 
affectionate son, Davip WILKIE.” 

Henceforward his course was one upward 
and prosperous. Among the patrons of art 
whom his merits brought around to cheer him 
on his way, no one shews to.such advantage 
as Sir George Beaumont, himself a landscape- 
painter of charming taste and feeling. His 
commissions and encouragement do not seem 
to us so truly valuable as his advice; and this 
brings us back to the remark we particularised 
in a preceding quotation, shewing that the 
youthful Wilkie possessed a sense of what was 
just and true in art, which made him the most 
likely recipient to be benefited and confirmed 
in his opinion by the counsels of his experienced 
friend. In June 1806 Sir George writes to 
him :— 





* Ata later period, 1809, Wilkie met with such an- 
other patron in Mr. Hope —thus related :—‘‘ There 
were others who were reckoned the friends of British 
art, who neither felt nor acted like Lord Mulgrave. 
Some indeed could not but know that the pictures 
which had brought fame to Wilkie had not brought 
wealth ; that they were laboriously wrought out, were 
any thing but produced in haste, and. had cost him 
much in models and in colours, To enable him to 
keep up executing these brilliant works, he had called 
to his aid portrait-painting, and had executed a few 
single heads and groups—such as Dr. Campbell, the 
Marchioness of Lansdowne, and the family group.of 
the Neaves. The perverse Barry chose to hunger and 
thirst in the great cause of epic art; and Thomas 
Hope seemed desirous of starving a far finer genius 
by driving him to the hitherto barren regions of the 
domestic drama, where Hogarth would have perished 
had not his right hand been skilful with the graver as 
well as the pencil. ‘ Mr. Seguier called,’ says Wilkie, 
‘to deliver a message from Mr. Thomas Hope, which 
was, that he wished to withdraw the commission for 
a picture which he had ‘formerly given to me. No 
reasons were assigned for this; but Seguier suspected 
that Hope had felt hurt by hearing that I was engaged 
upon portraits. If this be his true reason, I certainly 
feel less regret than’if it had arisen from any other 
fault ; for I think very little consideration might have 
shewn him that I could not have begun to paint por- 
traits voluntarily. , Indeed my principal object in un- 
dertaking them was to be enabled, with the merey 
they brought, to do justice to my other works; for 
might surely do myself much less mischief by painting 

ortraits. for money than my other subjects.’ » How 

ope reconciled;his treatment of Wilkie to his own 
sense of honour—for he’ Was a high-minded gentle- 
man—no one‘has told us.” cast 

High-minded gentlemen, we fear, have their whims, 
and wealthy gentlemen their fancies, which do not 
prevent their occasionally committing acts of gross 
Injustice: we could tell many stories parallel to this; 
but nobody -in England ever thinks of blamivg the 
pride of riches.—Zd, L. G. 
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“ T cannot miss this opportunity of assuring 
you, that, though I shall have great pleasure in 
aoe the picture you are painting for me, 

have ten times more in the prospect of seeing 
you improve your talents to the utmost. Pur- 
sue your studies without intermission ; be not 

ersuaded to deviate from the line nature and 
inclination have marked out for you ; associate 
with older men than yourself; do not suffer 
poor-minded and interested persons to render 
you discontented ; remember yours is a liberal 
profession ; never suffer it to degenerate into 
a trade: the more you elevate your mind, the 
more you will be likely to succeed.” 

And again, in the following year, on the 
question of engraving the “ Blind Fiddler,” 
painted for Sir George, he thus judiciously 
advises :— 

“ I dread your engaging yourself in a traftic 
of any kind: it is necessary you should pre- 
serve that liberality of mind I know you possess 
inviolate, or you will not give the talents hea- 
ven has blessed you with all the fair play neces- 
sary to bring them toperfection. You will find 
the impositions and extortions of printers, pub- 
lishers, &c. &c., will harass and distract your 
mind, and fill it with notions you have no idea 
can take possession of it at present. I wish it 
were possible for you, without loss, to get rid 
of the whole concern immediately upon publi- 
cation; but as this is a subject which requires 
mature consideration, I dare say you will not 
hastily commit yourself, and we will talk it over 
at leisure when’ I come to town. One thing 
more I shall take the liberty of recommending, 
and that is, the price it will be prudent for you 
to fix upon your pictures. I have no doubt 
that at present you might have any price you 
might think it reasonable to ask; but the ques- 
tion is, whether those people who are willing 
and able to give high prices are sufficiently 
numerous. I have seen so many instances of 
young men overrating the patronage of the 
public, and in consequence remaining sur- 
rounded in more advanced life by their own 
works, that, possessing and feeling the regard 
I do for you, I could not refrain from this hint, 
and on this ground I know you will excuse me. 
I hope you are more careful about your colours 
than about your ink, which was so completely 
faded by the time your letter arrived here that 
I could hardly read it.” 

Connected with these ideas on art and its 
pursuits, we start forward to 1813, to quote from 
one of Wilkie’s journals. 

* Nov. 5.—Called on Mr. Callcott, and saw 
him engaged on a picture which he was going 
through with on a new and, I think, a very im- 
proved principle; he was painting it thin and 
completing the objects atonce. * * # 

Dec. 28.—Rubbed out apetticoat in my picture 
which had taken me three days in painting. 
Began it anew, and tried to paint it much thin- 
ner in the half tints, and only thick in the high 
lights, and to keep a little more of the orange 
in its colour. Sent off some pictures to my 
brother in India; viz. a copy of the portraits 
of my father and mother ; a small sketch or copy 
of part of my picture of Blind Man’s Buff; a 
small sketch of a Bagpiper; a study of an Old 
Woman, made in Leicestershire; and three 
portraits of Thomas, Helen, and myself. The 
pictures were all painted very thin, and with 
nearly one coat of colour. The vehicles used 
were gumtion, but the three last with drying oil 
and mastic varnish.” 

Do not the foregoing hints let out at least in 
a high degree the grand secret and mystery of all 
masterly painting? It is true that some extra- 
ordinary effects are produced by loading the 





canvas with cart-loads of colouring, tint upon 
tint, vehicle upon vehicle, ridge upon ridge, 
smear upon smear; but nature does not paint 
so, her colouring is thin, her richest tones sim- 
ple, her sole element truth. When will our 
artists learn this? Never till the dashing pro- 
digies of rough-cast, and the dazzling blandish- 
ments of a rainbow palette fail to attract the 
applause of the mob, and extraordinary ordi- 
nary execution ceases to occupy the place due 
to the purer representations which are faithful 
to the only genuine source of pictorial immor- 
tality. Without truth and fitness, there can be 
no beauty in any of the fine arts, be it paint- 
ing, sculpture, or architecture. 

But enough of this; and we pass to a topic 
which ought to be amusing now, when tbree 
other gentlemen are employed in the same 
pleasant occupation which Wilkie describes as 
his when an R.A. and Hanging-Committee man 
in May 1813. He thus writes to his sister :— 

“ You would hear that I had been appointed 
to arrange the pictures this year at the Exhibi- 
tion. Ihave been employed about it, with other 
two academicians, for a month, and have now 
completed it entirely. I found it a very severe 
labour for me at first, but it afterwards became 
very agreeable, and has improved my health 
amazingly. I went every morning by the stage, 
and returned in the evening. As the council 
always dined together, and had every other re- 
freshment at the expense of the academy, you 
may believe we lived well, and found great en- 
tertainment in our labours. We had many a 
squabble, as you may suppose, during the ar- 
rangement, about who should have the best 
places; but as no one was admitted, this was 
all confined to ourselves; and although we had 
the interests of all the members to balance, and 
take care of, as well as those of our own par- 
ticular friends, and those of the many poor fel- 
lows who had no friends, we have adjusted them 
all so well that there is not a single complaint. 
The first persons we thought of were our own 
three selves, as you may suppose ; and, acting on 
this principle, my picture of Blindman’s Buff 
was accordingly placed in the principal centre 
in the great room. After attending to the more 
weighty claims, the pictures of my friends 
Jackson, Robertson, and others, were put in 
excellent places, and not only is the arrange- 
ment liked as an agreeable combination of shape 
and colours, but every body seems to think it 
has been managed with the greatest judgment 
and impartiality. On Friday a great number 
of ladies and gentlemen were admitted by tickets 
to the private view, and on Saturday we had our 
great dinner, which, for the splendour of our 
company, was perhaps the greatest we ever had. 
As a member of the council I was placed in a 
principal situation of the room, and Mr. Rae- 
burn as one of the body, and as my particular 
friend, was placed close by me. On my other 
hand were the crown lawyers and some members 
of parliament. One circumstance which has 
made both of these days particularly gratifying 
to me is, that my picture for the Prince Regent 
has given the most universal satisfaction. Every 
body seems to like it, and many think it is the 
best I have painted. I have been told that the 
Prince Regent, who saw it before it went to the 
Exhibition, was also very much pleased with it. 
All this is the more delightful to me, as the 
length of time I was in completing it was a sub- 
ject of very great uneasiness. D. W. 

“ The next letter is a continuation of the pic- 
ture :— 


“ To Miss Wilkie. 


29 Phillimore Place, 17th May, 1813. 
“ My dear sister,—TI have got all the bustle 





of hanging the pictures over, and have bee 
since that time only employed in dinners ayj 
parties. I was at a very grand dinner about ; 
week ago, which was called the Commemon, 
tion-dinner of the late Sir Joshua Reynold, 
It was given by the governors of the Britis, 
Institution at the opening of the Exhibition ,; 
Sir Joshua’s pictures. I was asked, as one of 
the Royal Academy ; and, besides a great nun. 
ber of the nobility present, we were honoure) 
with the company of the Prince Regent. Whey 
we were in the Exhibition-room before the dip. 
ner began, his royal highness, much to my sur. 
prise, came up and spoke to me. He told m2 
he was delighted with the picture I had painted 
for him, and wished me to paint, at my leisure, 
a companion-picture of the same size. [| of 
course bowed, and said I was highly sensible 
of the honour. The Marquis of Stafford, who 
was with him, then said that I had promised 
to paint him a picture for several years, but 
had never done it, and he was afraid he should 
never get a picture from me; when his royal 
highness said, by way of apology, that his lord. 
ship should consider I had been very long ill; 
and added, turning to me, that he would be 
very glad to have another picture from me 
after I had satisfied the Marquis of Staffori 
You may believe it is very gratifying to met 
find the prince so much pleased with the pic. 
ture; I have also the happiness to find thet 
the public are so too. It attracts very great 
attention in the Exhibition, and is fully 3 
much liked as any I ever painted.” 

George LV. was an illustrious patron of art 
and literature; and the manner in which he 
conferred his royal favours rendered them ten- 
fold more welcome to every noble mind. To 
this we will append Wilkie’s observations or 
Rubens, David, &c., during a trip to Paris with 
his friend Haydon (1814). 

Rubens.—“ Went to the Palais de Luxe. 
bourg to see the gallery of Rubens, On enter. 
ing, [ was not at first struck with the look of 
the pictures, but after comparing them with 
what I had seen before, they grew upon me 
amazingly; and before I left the room I could 
not help being convinced that, with all his 
faults, Rubens is one of the greatest painters 
that ever existed.” 

David, and the French school.— From M. 
Gérard’s we went to see the pictures of M. Ds- 
vid. After some difficulty, we found his paint- 
ing-room in the Sorbonne, which was neither 
more nor less than an old church. We saw the 
picture of Bonaparte declared Emperor, and of 
the Coronation of Josephine; both of which 
were painted on a very large scale, and full of 
portraits. Of the two, the Coronation was the 
best; but even this was nothing more than an 
imitation of Rubens’ Coronation of Mary de 
Medicis. There was another picture of \. 
David's that I was inclined to examine, from 
what I had heard of it before, and this was the 
Sabine Women separating the Combatants be- 
fore the Walls of Rome. Some parts of this 
picture, particularly the hands, and some patls 
of the figures and the horses, were well drawn; 
but the composition seerned confused, and with- 
out an object to arrest the attention, while the 
story, whether well adapted for a picture 0 
not, lost its interest entirely from its not being 
well told. There was only one figure I thought 
well conceived, and that was a female elevating 
herself with her child upon a fragment of archi- 
tecture to arrest the attention of the — 
The whole of David’s pictures, however, seeme 
badly coloured; and, indeed, whatever thelr 
merit may consist in, I have not been ys 
discover in any of the French artists the slight 
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est relish for this fascinating quality. In the 
absence of this, too, I do not see that they have 
many of those requisites that have been found 
necessary to the reputation of other great 


artists. Their compositions are without taste, 
their expressions often without dignity, and 
theatrical; and if any one were to except their 
ower of drawing the figures, I do not know 
what would be left to recommend them. This 
jast accomplishment, however, it must be con- 
fessed, they possess in a very considerable de- 
gree; and though their figures are stiff, and 
without motion, they are frequently true to 
nature, and always distinct and well under- 
stood.” 

Flemish painters.“ Went to the Louvre; 
studied particularly the pictures of the Flemish 
school, among which I was especially struck 
with those of Ostade and Terburg, the latter 
of whom has risen greatly in my estimation 
from what I have seen here. He possessed a 
most perfect style of colouring, and represents 
his objects with a manner of handling the most 
beautiful and the least artificial of any I ever 
saw. I observed to-day that a number of pic- 
tures, Which did not strike at first, began to 
gainupon me exceedingly. The Ostades and 
the Rembrandts improve greatly —the Te- 
nierses, and others in that style, rather lose. 
The picture of the Marriage at Cana, which 
struck me so much at first, now begins to look 
common, and does not bear to be dwelt upon 
like the other pictures painted with more care 
and thinking.” 

But our space now warns us to conclude; 
and we can only add a few interesting facts re- 
lating to the artist and his more immediate 
concerns. 

On the death of his father, he induced his 
mother, and his affectionate sister, so long the 
cherished companion of his hearth, to settle 
with him in London; to receive whom he took 
a house in Phillimore Place, Kensington,— 
where hospitality without parade, social plea- 
sure elevated by intellectual converse, and, 
above all, the frank and honest, original and 
instructive, character of the host, gave an in- 
describable zest to its enjoyments; and thither 
he desired them to bring such Jares as are 
enumerated below: 

“Twish every thing of the smaller articles 
to be brought that looks like a curiosity. The 
pictures, such as the two I got premiums for, 
may be taken off the frames, and rolled up to- 
gether; any thing else that seems curious you 
may bring, but the old drawings I made at 
Graham’s Academy I really think it might be 
aswellto burn. The drawing of Cleghorn is 
not worth sending to his family, so I beg you 
will not. My father’s manuscripts you may 
bring with you, and any old china you may 
have would certainly be of use. The old lay 
figure I would rather like to bring. * * * 
In August, the painter had the pleasure of re- 
ceiving his mother and sister in London, and 
of seating them at his own fireside in Philli- 
more Place. I have heard the former describe 
the pangs which she endured at heart when 
she parted with the manse of Cults, and bade 
farewell to Stratheden and the little village of 
Pitlessie. She was not insensible to the charms 
of London, and the elegance of its society; but 
she long sighed for the hills of Fife, with the 
sight, and, as she said, the sound of its living 
Waters. As for the artist himself, with his 
mother, and sister, and brother at his side, and 
much of the furniture from the manse around 
him, he could imagine himself, as he said, in 
Stratheden again, till he looked out at the win- 


that if he were desired to name the happiest 
hour of his life, it was when he first saw his 
honoured mother and much-loved sister sitting 
beside him while he was painting: the subject, 
too—the Bagpiper—was one which had been 
present to his mind from boyhood, and he now 
proceeded to embody it in his best colours.” 

Anecdote of the “ Letter of Introduction,” 
painted for Mr. S. Dobree, “ which originated 
in the reception which the artist himself expe- 
rienced, it is said, from one of the small wits 
about town, Caleb Whiteford by name, disco- 
verer of ‘ the cross-readings’ in newspapers, and 
who set for up a judge in art as well as litera- 
ture. Some one desirous to do a good turn to 

David, when he came first to town, gave him a 
note to Caleb, who, struck with his very youth- 
ful look, inquired how old he was. ‘ Really now,’ 
said the artist, with the hesitation he bestowed 
on most questions. ‘Ha!’ exclaimed Caleb; 
‘introduce 2 man to me who knows not how 
old he is!’ and regarded him with that dubious 
look which is the chief charm of the picture. 
This was in his mind when he formed the re- 
solution to paint the subject; and Caieb and 
his well-arranged bookcase, little folding desk, 
bundles of papers regularly labelled, sword 
suspended from a nail in the wall to mark his 
gentle descent, for he was a Whiteford of that 
ilk; and a china jar to mark the man of verti 
on the floor,—sat, I may say, for his portrait.” 

On the Catacombs, when in Paris, he makes 
the following odd reflection: ‘ There are a vast 
quantity of bones in this place, but the cata- 
combs had not the interest that I expected, and 
that arose principally from not having the means 
of knowing to whom the bones belonged.” 

A visit to Holland, and another to the Scot- 
tish Highlands, including a rest with Scott at 
Abbotsford, and a look in upon the Ettrick 
Shepherd (1817), must be dismissed with one 
brief notice, as told by Laidlaw, his guide, on 
the occasion ;— 

“The cottage (says Laidlaw) which Hogg at 
that time inhabited had been the but and ben of 
the former tenant, and he dwelt in the kitchen; 
for it was the preferable part; but the kitchen 
was large and roomy, and better iighted than 
such abodes used to be then, and was moreover 
wonderfully clean. The kettle was hanging 
over a cheerful peat-fire, and soon began to 
simmer ; and James, then a bachelor, despatched 
a shepherdess to borrow some loaf-bread, to 
which she added some kneaded cake. I felt 
pleased at the comfort the poet, as he was com- 
monly called, had around him ; and having se- 
veral times accompanied Wilkie among the 
cottages of Gattonside and Darnick in search 
of the picturesque, I began to 7 out what 
I thought might amuse him while Hogg busied 
himself preparing breakfast. The poet on this 
began to look and listen: I had not introduced 
Wilkie as an artist; and it is probable he had 
taken him, as he did a great poet, for a horse- 
couper: he, however, turned suddenly to me, 
exclaiming ‘ Laidlaw! this is no’ the great Mr. 
Wilkie?’ ‘It’s just the great Mr. Wilkie, 
Hogg,’ I replied. ‘Mr. Wilkie,’ exclaimed 
the shepherd, seizing him by the hand, ‘ I can- 
not tell how proud I am to see you in my house, 
and how glad I am to see you are so young a 
man.’ ” 

Let us see who could pay such a compliment, 
and imply such a glorious future prosperity. 
Dear James, it was like your warm-hearted self, 
and splendid impulses !* 




















































































* Speaking of one native-born Scotch bard leads us 
to add something of another. We have learnt, with 
sincere regret, that the 2000/. bequeathed by Sir F. 





dow and missed the blue Lomonds. He added, 


Chantrey to Allan Cunningham is denied to his family, 


The British History of Geoffrey of Monmouth. 
A new edition, by J. A. Giles, LL.D. 8vo, 
pp. 282. London, J. Bohn. 

WHEN we, are hastening from publication to 

publication, choking sometimes with the hurry 

and sometimes with the contents, we fancy how 
happy the man fond of books must be when, at 
leisure in the country (or even in a quiet library © 
or study in town), he can sit down to peruse 
an excellent author, and pause on his beauties 
and ponder on his words of wisdom. And, 
among such treats, what can be more enjoy- 
able than an ancient chronicle— such a vo- 
lume as that now before us! We could read it 
ten times, and never tire. It is legend, it is 
history, itis romance, it is truth, it is fiction, all 
in one, and altogether most interesting,—from 
the pen of him who, “ whilst occupied on many 
and various studies, happened to light upon 
the history of the kings of Britain, and won- 
dered that in the account which Gildas and 
Bede, in their elegant treatises, had given of 
them, he found nothing said of those kings who 
lived here before the incarnation of Christ, nor 
of Arthur, and many others, who succeeded 
after the incarnation ; though their actions both 
deserved immortal fame, and were also cele- 
brated by many people in a pleasant manner 
and by heart, as if they had been written.” 
From them he learns that Brutus, the grand- 
son of Aineas, was the first king of Britain; 
and we have the authentic letter of that illus- 
triously descended Trojan to Pandrasus, the 
king of the Greeks, from whom he rescued the 
remains of other Trojans, who had been brought 
captive by Pyrrhus, the son of Achilles. Then 
Brutus he marries Pandrasus his daughter, and 
sets out on his travels. He desolates Aqui- 
taine, but has hard fighting with Goffarius, the 
king of the Gauls, and is almost annihilated, 
though his nephew Turonus “ alone with his 
sword killed six hundred men, but at last was 
unfortunately slain himself by the number of 
Gauls that rushed upon him.”’ From him the 
city of Tours derived its name, because he was 
buried there. Notwithstanding his victory, 
knowing that the better part of valour is dis- 
cretion, Brutus and his valiant coadjutor Cori- 
neus retired to their shipping, laden with spoils, 
and sailed for an island, foretold by the oracle 
of Diana as their final destination, and arrived 
safely on the coast of Totness. Albion was 
then inhabited by none but a few giants, whom 
the invaders persecuted and slew, and occupied 
the land—the one giving the name of Britain 
to his division, and the other the name of 

Cornwall to his part. That there may be no 

doubt of these historical facts, we quote the 

catastrophe. It seems that Corineus preferred 

Cornwall on account of its inhabitants; “ for 





as “a lapsed legacy.” It was directed to be paid on 
the completion of the City Wellington Statue; and 
that statue not being quite finished when Cunningham 
died (though all that was left undone might have been 
executed by any intelligent and practical common 
workman), the representatives of the testator have 
thought it to be their legal duty to withhold the legacy. 
To us, we confess, who have been much behind the 
scenes in many of these affairs, this appears to be an 
enormous and monstrous wrong. But for the zealous 
exertions of Cunningham (who was throughout his 
life the lion’s —— Chantrey would never have 
got the job of this equestrian group, which he carried 
from the original nominee by a single vote. And it 
does seem hard that the very commission which he 
toiled so much to procure for his employer should be 
the means of ousting his widow and children from the 
receipt of a debt alike of justice and gratitude: and 
that, too, for a reversion to a public body—the Royal 
Academy. Weare blind mortals. Little could poor 
Allan foresee, when working so zealously, through the 
press and by personal influence, to muster the majo- 
rity of one at the Mansion House, that the result 





would be to bar those dearest to him from the rightful 
acknowledgment of his services. e 
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it was a diversion to him to encounter the 
giants, which were in greater numbers there 
than in all the other provinces that fell to the 
share of his companions. Among the rest was 
one detestable monster, named Goémagot, in 
stature twelve cubits, and of such prodigious 
strength, that at one shake he pulled up an 
oak as if it had been a hazel-wand. On a cer- 
tain day, when Brutus was holding a solemn 
festival to the gods in the port where they at 
first landed, this giant, with twenty more of his 
companions, came in upon the Britons, among 
whom he made a dreadful slaughter. But the 
Britons, at last assembling together in a body, 
put them to the rout, and killed them every 
one but Goémagot. Brutus had given orders 
to have him preserved alive, out of a desire to 
see a combat between him and Corineus, who 
took a great pleasure in such encounters. Co- 
rineus, overjoyed at this, prepared himself; 
and, throwing aside his arms, challenged him 
to wrestle with him. At the beginning of the 
encounter, Corineus and the giant, standing 
front to front, held each other strongly in their 
arms, and panted aloud for breath; but Goé- 
magot presently grasping Corineus with all his 
might, broke three of his ribs, two on his right 
side and one on his left. At which Corineus, 
highly enraged, roused up his whole strength, 
and snatching him upon his shoulders, ran with 
him, as fast as the weight would allow him, to 
the next shore, and there getting upon the top 
of a high rock, hurled down the savage monster 
into the sea; where, falling on the sides of 
craggy rocks, he was torn to pieces, andcoloured 
the waves with his blood. The place where he 
fell, taking its name from the giant's fall, is 
called Lam Goémagot, that is, Goémagot’s Leap, 
to this day.” [The Hoe near Plymouth. ] 

Having established the authenticity of the 
history, we shall go no farther, not even into 
the building of New Troy on the Thames (a 
great improvement on the Scamander) nor the 
lineal succession of Hudibras, Bladud, Lear, 
Cunedagius, Ferrex, and Porrex, respecting 
some of whom farther information may be got 
from plays, though none from Butler’s poem, 
which relates only to a namesake of the ancient 
British king. All we shall do is to recommend 
this very excellent edition of one of the most 
entertaining works in any language to the pub- 
lic notice; and just to mention, en passant, to 
shew our learning to Dr. Giles, that he is mis- 
taken at page xx. in speaking of ‘“‘ Walter Mapes 
(as) alias Calenius ;” for Walter Mapes was not 
only not Calenius, but of a later period. 

We ought not, however, to omit mentioning, 
with much praise, the chronological table, no- 
ticed by Dr. Giles in the introduction, the 
marginal notes, and the index, which add great 
value to this edition, The former particularly, 
respecting the formation and early names of 
many places in England; the latter being, in 
fact, an alphabetical abridgment of the whole 
book. The text of Thompson has been revised 
and compared with the original Latin, for 
which purpose the Heidetberg edition and se- 
veral mss. have been collated. 





The Cyclops of Euripides: a Satyric Drama. 
Freely translated by a Member of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. Pp. 32. Oxford, W. 
Graham; London, Whittaker and Co. 

FREELY translated enough; but a very smart 

and entertaining performance, hammered out 

of the author’s brain evidently without diffi- 
culty, and only a labour of classic love. Some 
of the choruses are truly a little burlesque; but 
the spirit both of Euripides and his prototype 


in the Iliad is agreeably preserved throughout. 
Witness the following sampler passages : harken 
to the sensual Cyclops, the veritable and ori- 
ginal representative of brutal gluttons :— 


“Now, hear my creed, and count me what thou wilt. 
When roars the tempest high, snug in my cave, 
Islay my calf or savoury mountain fare, - 
And washing down my banquet with whole pails 
Of richest milk, laugh at the god in scorn, 
Belching defiance at his loudest peals. 

Or, when the chilly northwind brings his snows, 
draw some shaggy hide around me close, 

Then pile my fire, and whistle at his blasts. 

The teeming earth, by nature’s law constrain’d, 

Sends forth her stores, for me and for my flocks ; 

And as for sacrifice,—myself the priest 

And deity in one,—my belly-god 

Grateful receives what offerings I bestow. 

To gorge and swill, to banish carking care,— 

There lies my wisdom,—there my worship ends.” 


He then comforts Ulysses and his compa- 
nions with the following announcement :—- 


‘* As for your laws, your justice, that you prate of, 
And rules of life, —I scorn them, spurn them all : 
Though one good act I will not leave undone, 

The not unpleasant act of eating thee. 

Nor shall my hospitality find blame : 

There stands the caldron (’tis an heirloom here), 
That soon shall cover snug thy shivering frame. 
So hie within, with that pale face of thine, 

To grace my altar:—’tis my hour to dine.” 

He does eat a brace of the plumpest of them, 
the one boiled and the other roasted ; but we 
have no appetite for the cannibal feast, any more 
than for the large west-end foreign sausages 
from near Cow Cross; and pass on to the saine 
worthy when made by the cunning Greek to- 
lerably tipsy :— 


“Cyc. lou, ou! Now steady! steady ! 
That wine I take it ’s something heady : 
Again I’m out at sea, 
The waves are rocking me ; 
The ground I scarce can feel ; 
The skies they seem to reel. 
Well, this is pleasant— 
Who says it is n’t? 
And there Jove’s throne I spy, 
And beauteous company,— 
The Graces tempting me 
(Rough fellow though I be), 
With looks and glances free ; 
But vain each art they try, 
With mirthful Bacchus nigh. 
Silenus. AndI, thy Ganymede, close by thy side— 
Cyc. My soft and tender bride, 
My theft from Gargarus— 
Sil. Now, hush! and lay thee thus— 
(Arranging him, while he falls asleep). 
—wmy pretty fellow! 
I’ faith that wine hath made thee fond and mellow.” 


Pity such a jolly dog was so near being ex- 
tinguished, or, as the blackguard boys about 
the streets say, going “with his eye out;” but 
Ulysses has no other means of escape; and he 
says, in preparing for the deed (Act V.) :— 


“ Uly. Now peace, ye whelps! Cease ye this dan- 
gerous din; 
Your lips compressing, scarce a breath be drawn, 
Nor hawk nor hem escape your guarded weasands, 
And let your eyelids e’en forget to wink, 
Lest you should rouse the —- from his lair, 
Ere Vulcan’s flame have quench’d his baleful light. 
Cho. Obedient see us, gulping down our breath. 
Uly. In with you then, and seize the glowing brand.” 


The act itself is so fearful, that when aid is 
called for, all shy off. 


“ Uly. What! All disabled, ere a step you’ve 
stirr’d! 
Cowards! I value not such help as yours. 
Cho. Nay, own ’tis sad to get one’s back 
And hide and shoulders on the rack ; 
And piteous case one’s teeth to see, 
Like dice, from out their sockets fice: 
We'll lend you better aid— 
An Orphic:chant of power we know 
To send you heroes on the foe ; 
The stake itself will forward start 
From out the flame to do its part, 
Singeing that horrid head. 
Uly. Before I guess’d your valour; now ’tis proved. 
I and my friends must do it. Be it yours, 
Ye champions of the tongue! to ply your trade, 





And, as ye can, to cheer us in the work, 





Cho. Ay, that we will. We'll prove our skill; 
And soon yourselves will own, 
A pity ’twere such minstrels rare 
Should to the dogs be thrown.” 

Not a bad fling at poets and men of words 
when deeds are wanted—fellows only fit to 
blow the bellows, but never to touch the organ, 
Their chant is worthy of their valour, and we 
conclude with it :— 

**To! lo! There goes it—So. 
In with it, in, 
My gallant fellow! 
Stick it well in, that slender pin; 
What though he bellow ?, 
About it goes, ’twixt head and nose; 
Twist it, twirl it, work it round, 
Nail him firmly to the ground ; 
Ply the bloody butcher's trade— 
Well he knows it—’twas his own; 
Give it him, right in the head; 
Heed nor ery, nor groan, nor moan, 
There crack'd a nerve! 
See ye don’t swerve— 
A sinew there! 
See ye don’t spare— 
In with it there—just there—I tell ye ; 
Mark the bursting bubbling jelly ; 
How it sputters in gory gutters ! 
That’s well. What a yell 
The monster sent! 
At last he’s spent, 
And victory! victory! is our ery: 
Now let him up to wail his misery.” 





BUCHAN’S VOYAGE OF DISCOVERY. 
[Second notice: conclusion.] 


THE great barrier of ice, seemingly eternal, 
though often changing in form and position, 
was attempted to be penetrated by our gallant 
countrymen amid dangers and privations the 
most formidable and severe. At length they 
were forced to quit this impracticable obstacle; 
and when at anchorage among the islands more 
towards the south, we read as follows:— 

“ All the islands about the anchorage are 
high and precipitous; but they are neverthe- 
less covered with lichens, and other rich pas- 
turage for rein-deer; a species of animal so 
abundant, upon Vogel Sang in particular, that 
that island alone supplied us with forty car- 
casses. They were at this time in such high 
condition, that the fat upon the loins of some 
measured from four to six inches; and a car- 
cass, ready for being dressed, weighed 285 lbs. 
In August, however, they were so lean that it 
was rare to meet with any fat upon them, From 
the wary disposition and the very keen scent 
of these animals, we found it extremely difficult 
to get within gun-shot of them, especially from 
to windward, and were obliged either to separate 
into two or three parties, and to harass them 
until they took to the water, where they were 
easily overtaken by the boats, or to secrete our- 
selves behind large stones, contiguous to one 
of their walks, and there wait until they ap- 
proached. They were at this time in pairs, 
and when one was shot the other would hang 
over it, and occasionally lick it, apparently 
bemoaning its fate; and, if not immediately 
killed, would stand three or four shots rather 
than desert its fallen companion. This com- 
passionate conduct, it is needless to say, doubled 
our chance of success ; though, I must confess, 
it was obtained in violation of our better feel- 
ings. Their sympathy must indeed have been 
very strong to have induced them to remain so 
long by their wounded; for if at other times 
our shots missed, the panic occasioned by the 
discharge of the guns was so great, that they 
fled in all directions, and there was no chance 
of getting near them again. When pressed, 
they readily took to the water to swim to islands 
that were three or four miles distant. In this 
way we managed to get four unhurt on board 
the Trent, where we had recourse to every con- 
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trivance in our power to retain them alive; but 
they were so wild that they broke their limbs, 
and inflicted other serious wounds, which obliged 
ys to kill them in order to put an end to their 
sufferings. Upon the small rocky islands near 
the anchorage the birds were no less abundant, 
in proportion, than the rein-deer upon Vogel 
sang. The king eider-ducks (Somateria specta- 
bilis) had possessed themselves of one of these 
islets, and were so numerous, that it was scarce- 
ly possible to walk without stepping upon their 
nests; and, could we have divested ourselves 
of all consideration for the young birds, we 
might havefilled several sacks with that valuable 
commodity, eider-down, of which their nests 
were composed. It was the period of incuba- 
tin; and we had many opportunities of wit- 
nessing the determined manner in which they 
defended their nests, frequently remaining upon 
them until they were knocked over with sticks. 
Even the burgermeisters, strontjaggers, sea- 
swallows, and other birds, which were always 
hovering about and watching for opportunities 
of devouring the eggs or the young birds, dared 
not molest the ducks whilst upon their nests, 
and could only secure their prey when foxes or 
some of the larger animals drove them into the 
sea, A practice, common to these birds, which 
I have not seen mentioned in their history, 
marks the provision which nature has made 
against some of the casualties to which their 
species are liable, and from which the young 
might be destroyed in their embryo state by 
the parents being kept away from their nests 
inso cold a climate. When immediate danger 
compelled them to seek their own safety in 
fight, they hastily drew the down of the nest 
over the eggs, and glued it there with a yellow 
fluid, which they deposited as they arose. This 
precaution not only kept in the warmth of the 


eggs, by interposing between them and the air 
a thick covering, which the cold would require 
some time to penetrate, but it was otherwise 
useful from its being of so very offensive a 
nature that the foxes would not touch the eggs 


that were tainted with it. Ifit happened that 
they were suddenly surprised, and compelled 
to take wing without making this provision for 
the safety of their young, they flew to a short 
distance only, and, unless the danger was very 
imminent, would return almost immediately, 
and cover up their nests, after which they took 
fight with apparently less solicitude. In Nor- 
way these birds make their nests and lay amongst 
the juniper-bushes; but here they build them 
amongst the rocks and loose stones upon the 
small islets off the coast. The down is of that 
tenacious character that it adheres to every 
tough substance it touches, and thus effectually 
Prevents the nests being overturned, or blown 
away by strong winds. The quantity of down 
required for one of these nests deprives the 
parent of a great portion of the down upon its 
breast, which is in consequence left nearly bare 
for a considerable time ; and it is quite pitiable 
to observe the condition of those which have 
probably been obliged to make a second nest. 
The males may also be seen occasionally with 
their breasts denuded of down, from their hav- 
ing contributed to ‘the formation of the nest. 
hey are the constant attendants upon the 
ducks whilst they are sitting, and frequently 
Procure food for them ; they also assist in the 
defence of the young, and may sometimes be 
seen keeping the eggs warm whilst the ducks 
ave gone to a distance to procure food. Here, 
however, their attentions appear to end for the 
season ; for toward the close of the summer the 
drakes assemble and take their selfish depar- 
ture, leaving the ducks to find their own way, 





and to help their young along in the best man- 
ner they can. In due time, however, they also 
take their departure; and immense flocks of 
adults and young may be met a hundred miles 
or more from land, slowly migrating to the 
southward —some of the young birds being 
quite weak upon the wing. As this species of 
eider-duck is almost a stranger on the shores 
of Britain, they probably pass the winter in 
some parts of the rocky coast of Norway; but 
at any rate they must traverse about a thousand 
miles of open sea and brave many a tempest 
before they reach their winter-home.” 

To conclude: —“ It will be seen that the 
great obstacle which has hitherto frustrated 
every endeavour has been a vast barrier of ice, 
stretching across the northern seas from Nova 
Zembla on the one hand to the shores of Green- 
land on the other. This vast barrier has been 
encountered by all, with different degrees of suc- 
cess, it must be allowed, but with the same in- 
variable result ; and yet so great are the changes 
which occasionally take place in its position, 
that, notwithstanding the many failures, the 
question does not seem to be entirely hope- 
less; especially now that we can call to our 
aid that powerful agent steam, which enables 
us to set wind and currents at defiance. It 
has been shewn that the western shores of Nova 
Zembla and Spitzbergen have both been found 
navigable to their northern limits, whilst their 
eastern sides, and that of Greenland also, have, 
with very few exceptions, been so encumbered 
with ice as to frustrate every attempt to explore 
them; Spitzbergen has, it is true, been sailed 
round by the Dutch, and the eastern side of 
Greenland has been visited twice or thrice, 
but to this day the hardy Russians have not 
been able to survey the eastern side of Nova 
Zembla; and the ships which passed through 
the Waigatz Strait have never been able to 
proceed far, owing to the quantity of ice driven 
into the sea of Kara. This peculiarity of fea- 
ture indicates a current, prevailing in a wester- 
ly direction, and carrying with it the great body 
of ice, which as it sweeps past the several islands 
and promontories leaves the sea open in their 
drift. It is remarkable, that in the sea which 
divides Asia and America the same peculiarity 
is observable, as though the whole body of ice 
had acquired a circular motion about the Pole 
from east to west. If it has not been found to 
set in this direction upon some parts of the 
American continent, it may be that the ob- 
servation was made close to the shore, where 
an eddy or counter current would naturally 
prevail. The experience of these early voy- 
ages has clearly proved that there is no ad- 
vantage at all adequate to the labour to be 
gained by the wearisome operation of endea- 
vouring to force a passage through the ice in 
the manner attempted by Captain Buchan. 
On that occasion he fairly put to the test 
the powerful efforts of an efficient ship, and 
yet he was surpassed in position by some of 
the old navigators, whose vessels, scarcely larger 
than our modern fishing-boats, were in no way 
competent to such a formidable encounter, and 
who, Hudson excepted, never dreamed of en- 
tering the icy barrier, much less of endeavour- 
ing to accomplish their object by dragging their 
vessels through it. The fact is, this great moving 
mass of ice is not only subject to considerable 
changes of position, but to occasional openings, 
which, if a vessel chance to be on the spot, 
may afford an opportunity of success that might 
not happen again ina lifetime. * . “ 
We are now calling to our aid inventions which 
will entirely change the character of arctic re- 
search. The screw-propeller, for instance, as 





an auxiliary power, seems so peculiarly adapted 
to this service, that it opens an entirely new 
field for hope to indulge in. The openings in 
the ice are generally of short duration, perhaps 
for eight or twelve hours only, during which 
time an ordinary sailing-vessel, threading the 
many tortuous channels, does not advance above 
ten or twenty miles in a direct line, before the 
closing of the fields puts a stop to her progress ; 
whereas a steamer, regardless of wind—and it is 
in calm weather mostly that the ice opens— 
would be able to accomplish three or four times 
the advance in the same period; and perhaps 
to come to some land in the north, which if 
reached, would materially improve her pro- 
spect of success. In the event of the ice clos- 
ing, the propeller could be instantly drawn up 
into the body of the vessel, and when wanted 
could be as expeditiously replaced, especi- 
ally as smooth water generally prevails between 
the floes of ice. In case of frost, the screw is 
wholly under water, and entirely free from that 
accumulation of ice which would take place 
about the paddle floats and boxes of an ordinary 
steam-vessel, to the great detriment, if not the 
entire destruction, of the wheel. Should the 
vessel be caught and compelled to winter, a 
steam apparatus for warming the vessel through- 
out could be fitted with little trouble. And as 
the propeller is only intended to be used as an 
auxiliary power, a small high-pressure engine 
would be all that would be required, and con- 
sequently it would take up but little of the 
stowage of the vessel. In short, it seems as if 
this invention had appeared about this time to 
stimulate us to further exertion ; and the auspi- 
cious return of Captain James Ross from the 
Antarctic seas, with officers and seamen already 
accustomed to the ice, and with two vessels 
ready strengthened, to which the propellers 
could be applied at a moderate expense, appears 
to mark the present as a period at which arctic 
research might be most advantageously resumed. 
In connexion with this attempt, that most inter- 
esting and important question, of the compres- 
sion of the earth at the poles, might undergo an 
investigation, by a direct measurement of an 
extensive arc of the meridian at Spitzbergen.” 
Referring also to Colonel Sabine’s most im- 
portant work and proceedings in respect to these 
points, Captain Beechey adds: “ I feel that I 
am weakening the importance of the subject, 
which has been so forcibly argued by that zeal- 
ous and enterprising officer, and beg to refer 
the reader at once to his most interesting letter, 
which, by permission, I have placed in the ap- 
pendix. The question is one of paramount 
importance, and of itself worthy of an expedi- 
tion ; but when it can be combined with another 
of equal interest, it seems as though there could 
be but one opinion as to the propriety of its be- 
coming a national undertaking. With such an 
undertaking, other interesting objects might be 
connected. Many of the scientific inquiries, 
mentioned in the instructions at the beginning 
of this book, have unavoidably been but imper- 
fectly investigated. Much requires to be done 
in magnetism. The correct determination of 
the position of the magnetic poles; the present 
dip and magnetic intensity, as compared with 
results obtained twenty years ago, during which 
period the needle has begun to retrograde, would 
be particularly desirable. And, amidst other 
natural phenomena, the stupendous ice forma- 
tions, which have recently excited much atten- 
tion, are not unworthy of investigation ; whether 
they really have a progressive motion, tearing 
their icy bases from the firmly frozen earth 
beneath, or whether they remain immovably 
fixed, and are thus icy monuments of at least 
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four thousand years’ antiquity, are inquiries full 
ofinterest, although they sinkinto insignificance 
compared with the magnitude of the proposi- 
tions above mentioned. It has been shewn that 
the highest latitude has been reached in the 
vicinity of Spitzbergen, and, consequently, that 
is the point from which any expedition sent 
upon this service should start. And as the sea 
here does not become clear of ice until the 
summer is well advanced, the ships would have 
ample time to land, and to settle the party en- 
gaged in the measurement of the arc of the 
meridian, and to push other useful inquiries, 
before they would be required to start on their 
grand enterprise. If they should chance to ar- 
rive at an auspicious moment during one of 
these favourable openings in the ice, and if any 
land should be discovered in or near the situa- 
tion marked in an old Dutch chart, and its coast 
should stretch to the northward, and be ap- 
proachable, there is butlittle doubt that the expe- 
dition would be able to advance along its western 
side, owing to the prevailing motion of the ice, 
and perhaps attain a very near approach to the 
pole. In any case we shall have acquired 
knowledge, and a positive benefit to science, 
by a more accurate determination of the figure 
of the earth than we have hitherto possessed.” 
May we see it done! 





Speech of W. B. Ferrand, Esq., M.P., on March 30, 
on moving for leave to bring in a Bill for the 
allotment of Waste Lands. Pp. 28. London, 
Ollivier. 

WE have ever been strenuous advocates for the 

allotment of small portions of the soil (we care 

not whether waste or cultivated) to the lower 
classes of agricultural and, where possible, of 
mechanical and manufacturing labourers. It 
has every advantage of a humane and benefi- 
cial measure; and it has not an iota of objec- 
tion to be urged against it. Wherever it has 
been adopted it has operated as a blessing on 
all around; and wherever it may be carried into 
effect, it must produce similar results—only 
the more invaluable the more widely it is ex- 
tended. Nothing is so well calculated to make 

a healthy and moral population, and turn the 

bleak desert wilderness into a smiling land. 

Mr. Ferrand states— 

“ According to the calculation of Mr. Porter, 
in his Progress of the Nation, vol. i. page 177, 
there are in Great Britain and Ireland fifteen 
millions of cultivatable acres of waste land, as 
the following table shews :— 


England 
Wales . 
Seotland 


Ireland... 

British Islands . . . 
There are also 15,000,000 of uncultivatable 
acres of waste land. I propose that the waste 
lands in England and Wales shall be allotted 
to the owners thereof; this would, according to 
Mr. Porter’s table, which has never been dis- 
puted, place in private hands 3,984,000 acres 
of cultivatable waste lands.” 

Upon this how much of cheerful industry 
might be employed; how much of nutritious 
produce be raised; how much of human com- 
fort and happiness be established! In the eco- 
nomic calculations which are made on the sub- 
ject, even by the friends of the proposal, there 
is a fundamental error. They calculate the 
price of labour at its market value, and set it 
against the proceeds; but the labour is found 
as a pleasure and recreation by the workman: 
it costs him nothing but the time that would 
otherwise be ill spent; and instead of an ele- 


3,454,000 acres. 
530,000 do. 


ing. It saves from the beer-shop and the waste 
—(worse than waste land)—the waste of time in 
heartless idleness, ending in mischief and evil. 
Were nothing to come of it, the mere occupa- 
tion would be a boon to the individual and a 
good to the nation. May we live to see Mr. 
Ferrand’s bill, or something resembling it, the 
law and practice of old England! 





The Dublin Journal of Medical Science ; including 
the latest Discoveries in Medicine, Surgery, and 
the Collateral Sciences. No. 67. Dublin, 
Hodges and Smith. 

THE most curious paper in this number of this 
valuable journal is a short treatise on the pre- 
servation of infants by inoculation, translated 
from the Chinese by W. Lockhart, M.D., Ma- 
cao. The Chinese author of this treatise no- 
tices that the knowledge of inoculating for 
(planting) the small-pox is handed down from 
the time of Chin Tzung, of the Sung dynasty 
(a.D. 1014), and was invented by a philosopher 
of Go-meishan, in Sze-Chuen. This is not, 
however, quite satisfactory ; for we are so lit- 
tle versed in Chinese literature, that we can- 
not, from the general character of the treatise, 
make out whether the author is establishing a 
point, or merely noticing it incidentally, which 
would lend to it a greater degree of authenticity. 
It being inoculation that is alluded to, and 
not vaccination, certainly gives to it all the 
appearance of a true page in the history of 
medical science. There are several other va- 
luable papers, among which we may especially 
notice Dr. Aldridge on urinary diseases; Sir 
Henry Marsh on strumous peritonitis with ef- 
fusion, with the valuable commentary of Dr. 
Churchill; Power on the climate of Van Die- 
man’s Land; and Dr. Henslow on the use of 
nitric acid in certain forms of hemorrhoidal af- 
fections. We cannot conceive any thing better 
adapted to advance the real interests of the 
profession, than the proceedings of the Patho- 
logical Society of Dublin, which are also re- 
corded at length in this journal. 


Homeopathy. The True Healing Art ; or, a Refu- 
tation of Dr. James Johnson, §c. §c. By Dr. 
Ludwig Calmann. Pp. 48. Lond., A. Black. 

WE cannot enter into the discussion of subjects 
which assume a personal character. Dr. James 
Johnson is well known, as a reviewer, not to 
mince expressions, or to soften the asperities 
of criticism by the amenities and urbanities of 
a highly refined as well as highly cultivated 
intellect. Dr. Ludwig Calmann remonstrates 
accordingly. In what has reference to the 
public,—that is to say, the additional proof of 
the efficacy of homceopathic doses,—the pam- 
phlet appears to us a total failure. The author, 
for example, gives us one case of ophthalmia 
cured by acon. 2-12, and bellad. 3-15. Now 
we would simply ask the doctor, were aconite 
and belladonna introduced into the allopathic 
practice by success obtained in one case ? 





Scientific Wanderings ; or, Results of Observation 
and Experiment: being an attempt to illustrate 
the Elements of Physics by an Appeal to Natu- 
raland Experimental Ph With Wood- 
cuts. By the Rev. R. Fraser. Edinburgh, 
Bell and Bradfute. 

Tue object of this volume, the first of a series, 
is to divest the science of physics of its more 
repulsive attributes, and to render it attractive 
at once to the youthful student and the general 
reader. With this view the author has thrown 
his materials into the form of a narrative of a 
voyage and travels; and while he has thus 





most works on natural philosophy proves irk. 
some to the student, he has had an opportunity 
of interweaving with his experimental investi. 
gations many striking incidents and adventures, 
tending of themselves to illustrate and render 
familiar the laws of physical science as well as 
the effects they produce. In thus attempting 
to combine the phenomena of art and nature, 
the author has in some degree struck out q 
new path; and many of the experiments and 
other illustrations which he has introduced are 
original. The different experiments, too, are 
explained and simplified by numerous well-exe. 
cuted diagrams and woodcuts; and the work is 
written throughout with elegance and perspi- 
cuity, and is pervaded by a vein of enthusiasm 
which can hardly fail to communicate itself to 
every one who peruses it. We cordially recom. 
mend this interesting little volume to the atten- 
tion of our readers. 

China. Parts V. and VI. Notices by the 
Rev. G. N. Wright: illustrations by T. Allom, 
Fishers. 

A HANDSOME continuation ofthis beautiful work, 

Its character and interest grow with its growth; 

and we cannot too highly recommend it either 

to the reader or the admirer of splendid embel- 
lishments; at the cost, too, of the most inferior 
works of the class. 

Foreign Library: Celebrated Crimes. Part Il, 

Chapman and Hall. 

Contains the Marchioness of Brinvilliers, the 
Cenci, the Marchioness De Ganges, Karl Lud- 
wig Sand, Vaninka, and Urban Grandier. The 
details, both of the crimes themselves and of 
the punishments of their authors by torture 
and cruel death, are as minutely described as 
the most ardent lover of such scenes of unpa- 
ralleled horrors could desire. 


Some of the Difficulties of Ireland, §c. By aCler- 
gyman, &c. Pp. 30. London, Ollivier. 
Tuis pamphlet, addressed to Sir Robert Peel, 
inveighs strongly against the proceedings of 
Trish local boards of guardians in administer- 
ing the poor-laws, and insists on the necessity 

of an efficient superintending power. 
European Geography made Interesting, §c. By 
James J. Gaskin. Pp.120. Dublin, Machen; 
London, Tyas, &c. &c. 
Divipep under distinct heads, this is a very 
excellent class-book. It contains most of what 
is important respecting the historical and statis- 
tical state of Europe, and, in the style of ques- 
tion and answer (with good notes), is amply 
sufficient to make a well-informed scholar in 
this indispensable branch of science. 





FOREIGN LITERATURE AND ART. 
[Selected from No. 61 of the Foreign Quarterly Review; 
to which periodical we are bound, whilst thus 
availing ourselves of its intelligence, to express our 
yng for much interesting information.—<£d. Lit. 
az. 

‘“* Thorwalsden, who spent the late Christmas 
holidays with the poet Oehlenschlager at Nysoe, 
is now engaged on a new bas-relief, which he 
calls ‘ Christmas joys in heaven.’ ‘The beauty 
of this work has inspired Oehlenschlager to 
tune his lyre in its praise. The indefatigable 
sculptor, old in years but young in spirit, has 
just completed three bas-reliefs for the pedestal 
of the statue of Frederick VI. The subjects 
are: 1. The foundation of representative bodies 
in Denmark. 2. The extinction of serfdom, 
and the abolition of the slave-trade. 3. The 
protection of art. The group of the Three 
Graces, which by an unfortunate accident was 
thrown down on being landed from the frigate 








ment of drawback, is, in fact, an element of say- 


been enabled to avoid the dry detail which in 


Thetis, and shattered into more than 200 frag- 
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ments, is now fully restored. The bas-relief 
of Faith, Hope, and Love, which was injured 
on the same occasion, is likewise repaired.” 

« On the 10th of February, the Royal Archzo- 
logical Society of Copenhagen held its annual 
public sitting, on which occasion his Royal 
Highness the Prince Royal, honorary president 
of the society, was present. The most inter- 
esting part of the business of the sitting con- 
sisted of the presentation and explanation of 
certain monuments recently discovered in Ame- 
tica, which tend to confirm the opinion that that 
part of the world was known to Europeans long 
before the time of Columbus. These monuments 
are; 1. A flat stone, bearing an inscription in 
twenty-four Runic characters, lately discovered 
inthe valley ofthe Ohio. 2. A pair of massive 
silver tongs or pincers, found in the province 
of Bahia (Brazil), by M. Kroyer, a Danish na- 
turalist. This instrument precisely resembles, 
in form, tliose of a similar kind frequently found 
in tumulary hills in Scandinavian countries. 
3, Some arrows, with rock-crystal points, and 
saws made of shark’s teeth, and fragments of 
pebbles, discovered in California, andresembling 
those used by the ancient Greenlanders. 4. 
Three very ancient Peruvian vases; the form 
and ornaments similar to those of the Etruscan 
vases.—It was stated at the sitting of the Copen- 
hagen Society, that the Brazilian government 
has taken measures for continuing diggings and 
searches in a part of Brazil where certain ruins 
recently discovered seem to indicate that a 
Scandinavian colony anciently existed. This 
tract of country is situated in the southern part 
of the province of Bahia, on the left bank of 
the Brago-do-Cingora, and to the south of the 
Sierra-do-Cingora.”’ 

Egypt.—“ We have (says another notice, from 
Berlin, which gives a more detailed account of 
Dr. Lepsius’s operations than have reached 
the Literary Gazette directly) drawn a minute 
topographical plan of the whole monumental 
plain; and on this plan there are marked, in- 
dependently of the pyramids, 45 tombs, whose 
occupants I have ascertained by the inscrip- 
tions. There are altogether 82 tombs, which, 
on account of their inscriptions or other pecu- 
liarities, demand particular attention. With 
the exception of about 12 which belong to a 
later period, all these tombs were erected con- 
temporaneously with or soon after the building 
ofthe Great Pyramid; and consequently their 
dates throw an invaluable light on the study 
ofhuman civilisation in the most remote pe- 
riod of antiquity. Their structure—respecting 
which Icould speak only from supposition, in 
my work on Egyptian architecture—is now de- 
veloped before my eyes: all the architectural 
parts are perfectly made out; and, to my great 
satisfaction, the suppositions I hazarded are 
fully confirmed. The sculptures in relief are 
surprisingly numerous, and represent whole 
figures, some the size of life, and others of va- 
tious dimensions. Their style of execution is 
bold and decided, but evidently not restrained 
by the laws of proportion, which, at a later pe- 
riod, were implicitly observed. The paintings 
are on back-grounds of the finest chalk: they 
até numerous and beautiful beyond conception 
~a fresh and perfect as if finished only yes- 
teday. The pictures and sculptures on’ the 
walls of the tombs represent, for the most part, 
scenes in the lives of the deceased persons, 
Whose wealth in cattle, fish, boats, servants, 
&c, is ostentatiously displayed before the eye 
ofthe spectator. Ail this gives an insight into 
the details of private life among the ancient 
Egyptians. The scenes thus represented are 
‘xplained by the inscriptions, which sometimes 





name the numerous members of the family of 
the deceased, together with all his titles and 
offices. By the help of these inscriptions I 
think I could, without much difficulty, make a 
court-calendar of the reign of King Cheops. 
The most splendid mausoleums are those of 
the princes who were either relations of the 
king, or persons holding high appointments in 
the royal service. These structures are situated 
in the proximity of the pyramids. In some in- 
stances I have traced the graves of father, son, 
grandson, and even great-grandson,—all that 
now remain of the distinguished families which 
five thousand years ago formed the nobility of 
the land. The post of ‘ superintendent of the 
king’s buildings’ must have been, in those days 
of colossal architecture, an appointment of vast 
importance; and it was frequently given to 
princes of the blood-royal. One of the most 
magnificent tombs I have discovered here 
(which, with many others, was completely bu- 
ried beneath the sand) is that of a prince of the 
house of Cheops, who held the office of chief 
superintendent of buildings. It may be pre- 
sumed the greatest building of the age—the 
pyramid of Cheops—was executed under the 
direction of this personage. I now daily em- 
ploy fifty or sixty men in digging, and in other 
kinds of Jabour; and a large excavation has 
been made in front of the Great Sphynx.” 

Prince Albert's School.—*“ Prince Albert has 
presented to the university of Bohn a well-pre- 
served specimen of the Hepialus Virescens, a cu- 
rious caterpillar, from the tail of which sprouts a 
vegetable twig about 6 or 7 incheslong. It was 
recently brought from New Zealand by Capt. 
Siardet. In a description sent along with the 
caterpillar, it is stated to be the larva of a species 
of Hepialus (called Hepiulus Virescens in Dr. 
Dreffenbach’s journey to New Zealand), on 
which a parasitical Spheria frequently grows. 
The plant develops itself in the living body of 
the animal; and, when the latter creeps into 
the earth prior to its chrysalic transformation, 
it fructifies. Whilst the vegetable-shoot sprouts 
from the caterpillar, the living animal is gradu- 
ally converted into a substance resembling fun- 
gus, which substance retains the form of the 
caterpillar. Another species of Spheria grows 
in the larva of a moth in China, where it is 
gathered and used as a medicine. Some speci- 
mens have been brought from South Australia, 
of a species in which several sprouts, forming 
a bunch, shoot from an individual animal. A 
fourth variety, described by Edwards, is found 
in the West Indies: this invariably grows on 
the larva of Cingale. The silkworm is subject 
to a disease which transforms the interior of 
its body into a sort of fungus. Prince Albert’s 
present was likewise accompanied by some very 
interesting correspondence relating to curious 
migratory birds whose bones have lately been 
found in New Zealand.” 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Jan. 26.—Proceedings: The following papers 
were read, viz. :—1. “ Observations on certain 
cases of elliptic polarisation of light by reflec- 
tion,” by the Rev. B. Powell, M.A. The author’s 
experimental observations are reducible to two 
classes ; first, those designed to contribute to 
the inquiry, what substances possess the pro- 
perty of elliptic polarisation, by examining the 
light reflected from various bodies; and, se- 
cond, those made on certain cases of films of 
several kinds, including those formed on me- 
tals by oxidation or other action upon the me- 
tal itself, as well as by extraneous deposition. 





The author found the general result, in all 


these cases, to be, that from any one tint to 
another, through each entire order of tints, the 
form of the rings in the reflected light under- 
goes certain regular changes; passing from a 
dislocation in one direction to that in the op- 
posite, through an intermediate point of no dis- 
location, or of plane polarisation; and thus ex- 
hibiting a dark and a bright centred system 
alternately, as long as the order of tints are 
preserved pure. These changes in the form of 
the rings (he observes) are precisely those ex- 
pressed by successive modifications of Mr. Airy’s 
formula, corresponding to the increments in the 
retardation which belong to the periodical co- 
lours of the films. 

2. “ Variation of the magnetic needle, as ob- 
served at Washington City, D.C., from 3% 30", 
July 24, to 3" July 25, 1840, inclusive (Géttin- 
gen mean time),’’ by Lieut. Gillies, of the 
United States service. 

Feb. 2.—A paper was read, entitled “ Expe- 
rimental researches in electricity,” eighteenth 
series, by Dr. Michael Faraday. Section 25. 
On the electricity evolved by the friction of 
water and steam against other bodies, The 
object of the experiments related in this paper 
is, to trace the source of the electricity which 
accompanies the issue of steam of high pres- 
sure from the vessels in which it is contained. 
By means of a suitable apparatus, which the 
author describes and delineates, he found that 
electricity is never excited by the passage of 
pure steam, and is manifested only when water 
is at the same time present ; and hence he con- 
cludes that it is altogether the effect of the fric- 
tion of globules of water against the sides of the 
opening, or against the substances opposed to 
its passage, as the water is rapidly moved on- 
wards by the current of steam. Accordingly 
it was found to be increased in quantity by in- 
creasing the pressure and impelling force of the 
steam. The immediate effect of this friction 
was, in all cases, to render the steam or water 
positive, and the solids, of whatever nature 
they might be, negative. In certain circum- 
stances, however, as when a wire is placed in 
the current of steam at some distance from the 
orifice whence it has issued, the solid exhibits 
the positive electricity already acquired by the 
steam, and of which it is then merely the reci- 
pient and the conductor. In like manner, the 
results may be greatly modified by the shape, 
the nature, and the temperature of the passages 
through which the steam is forced. Heat, by 
preventing the condensation of the steam into 
water, likewise prevents the evolution of elec- 
tricity, which again speedily appears by cooling 
the passages, so as to restore the water which is 
necessary for the production of that effect. The 
phenomenon of the evolution of electricity in 
these circumstances is dependent also on the 
quality of the fluid in motion, more especially 
in relation to its conducting power. Water 
will not excite electricity unless it be pure; 
the addition to it of any soluble salt, or acid, 
even in minute quantity, is sufficient to destroy 
this property. The addition of oil of turpen- 
tine, on the other hand, occasions the develop- 
ment of electricity of an opposite kind to that 
which is excited by water; and this the author 
explains by the particles or minute globules of 
the water having each received a coating of oil 
in the form of a thin film, so that the friction 
takes place only between that external film 
and the solids along the surface of which the 
globules are carried. A similar, but a more 
permanent effect is produced by the presence 
of olive-oil, which is not, like oil of turpentine, 
subject to rapid dissipation. Similar results 
were obtained when a stream of compressed 
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air was substituted for steam in these experi- 
ments. When moisture was present, the solid 
exhibited negative, and the stream of air posi- 
tive electricity: but when the air was perfectly 
dry, no electricity of any kind was apparent. 
The author concludes with an account of some 
experiments in which dry powders of various 
kinds were placed in the current of air; the 
results differed according to the nature of the 
substances employed, and other circumstances. 

Feb. 9.— The following papers were read: 
1. “ Magnetical term-observations made at the 
observatory at Prague, for September, October, 
November, and December, 1842,” by Prof. Kreil. 

2. “On the structure and mode of action of 
the iris,” by Mr. C. R. Hall. The author thinks 
that the phenomena of the motions of the iris 
can receive no satisfactory explanation on the 
hypothesis of erectility alone, or on that of the 
antagonism of two sets of muscular fibres, the 
one for dilating, the other for contracting the 
pupil. He is convinced that the contraction 
of the pupil is the effect of muscular action ; 
but does not consider the knowledge we at 
present possess is sufficient to enable us to 
determine the nature of the agent by which its 
dilatation is effected. He, however, throws it out 
as a conjecture, that this latter action may be 
the result of an unusual degree of vital contrac- 
tility, residing either in the cellular tissue, or in 
the minute blood-vessels of the iris. It is from 
elasticity, he believes, that the iris derives its 
power of accommodation to changes of size, and 
its tendency to return to its natural state from 
extremes, either of dilatation or of contraction; 
but beyond this, elasticity is not concerned in 
its movements. 

Feb. 16.—The following papers were read : 
1. “ Tide-observations at Tahiti,” by Capt. E. 
Belcher, R.N. This paper consists of copies 
of the tide-journal registered at the island of 
Motuatu, in the harbour of Papeete, and of a 
short comparative series made at Point Venus. 

2. “ On fissiparous generation,” by Martin 
Barry, M.D. 

Feb. 23.—The following papers were read: 
1. “ Researches on the decomposition and dis- 
integration of phosphatic vesical calculi; and 
on the introduction of chemical decomponents 
into the living bladder,” by S. E. Hoskins, 
M.D. The object of these researches was tlic 
discovery of some chemical agent more ener- 
getic in its action on certain varieties of human 
calculi, and less irritating than any of the fluids 
hitherto employed. Such the author considers 
weak solutions of some of the vegetable super- 
salts of lead; such as the supermalate, saccha- 
rate, lactate, &c. The preparation, however, 
to which he gives the preference, is an acid 
saccharate, or, as he calls it, a nitro-saccharate 
of lead. The salt, whichsoever it may be, must 
be moistened with a few drops of ascetic, or of 
its own proper acid, previous to solution in 
water, whereby alone perfect transparency and 
activity are secured. He furthermore states, 
that the decomposing liquid should not exceed 
in strength one grain of the salt to each fluid 
ounce of water, as the decomposing effect is in 
an inverse ratio to its strength. 

2. “ A method of proving the three leading 
properties of the ellipse and the hyperbola from 
a well-known property of the circle,” by Sir F. 
Pollock, Knt., F.R.S., her majesty’s attorney~ 
general. 

8. ‘ On the diurnal temperature of the earth’s 
surface, with the discussion of a simple formula 
for ascertaining the same,” by Mr. S, M. Drach. 

March 2.—1. A paper was read, entitled, 
“ On the laws of individual tides at South- 
ampton and at Ipswich,” by Mr. G. B. Airy, 


astronomer royal. From his observations the 
author deduces the conclusion, that the pecu- 
liarities in the tides which are the object of 
his investigation are not dependent on any 
variations in the state of the atmosphere, but 
are probably connected with the laws which 
regulate the course of waves proceeding along 
canals. 

2. A paper was in part read, entitled, “ On 
the special function of the skin,’ by R. Willis, 
M.D., and concluded March 9. 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

March 22.—Mr. Warburton, president, in the 
chair. Papers read:—1l. ‘ On some pleisto- 
cene deposits, near Copford, Essex,’”’ by Mr. J. 
Brown. The order of the component beds of 
these deposits was taken from a cutting made 
for the Eastern Counties Railway. The lowest 
beds noticed consisted of blue clay, which the 
author refers to a great detritic accumulation 
called till, and which occurs extensively over 
the northern portion of Essex. The till varies 
considerably in character and composition; at 
the northern extremity of the section which 
the author exhibited, it was described as con- 
sisting of a stiff tenacious clay, but that within 
a short space it changed to a sandy gravel, con- 
taining fishes’ teeth and corals in great abund- 
ance. The rock fragments have been derived 
from basaltic and secondary beds—the latter 
affording the fossils, of which Mr. Brown com- 
municated a list, determined by Mr. J. de C. 
Sowerby. The pleistocene deposit at the Cop- 
ford brickfield consists, in an ascending order, 
first, of a bed of peat, containing land and fresh- 
water shells; and secondly, a bed of clay and 
detritus, with similar fossils, covered by a se- 
cond layer of peat. At the southern extremity 
of the section the order of the beds was as fol- 
lows :—lIst, diluvial clay, three feet; 2d, white 
sand, with shells, three feet; 3d, white cal- 
careous marl, with shells and bones of elephant, 
ox, and deer; 4th, peat, with shells; 5th, blue 
clay, with fresh-water shells. The author sug- 
gests that this deposit is the bed of an ancient 
pond, which occupied a depression on the sur- 
face of the till. He presented lists of its fos- 
sils, named by Mr. S. P. Woodward. 

2. “ On the tin-mines of Tenasserim pro- 
vince,” by Prof. F. Royle. The author pre- 
faces his memoir by a view of the ancient his- 
tory of the metal, especially as regards India, 
and gave an account of the tin-mines of Banca 
and the peninsula of Malacca; describing the na- 
tive processes for washing and smelting the ore. 
The British provinces on the coast of Tenas- 
serim contain about 30,000 square miles, hav- 
ing a north and south range of mountains for 
their eastern boundary. The mineral products 
of these provinces are tin, iron, andcoal. The 
north and south range is stated by Dr. Helfer 
to be composed of granite and gneiss, and the 
northern and middle parts of the country to 
consist of transition slates and limestones. The 
country south of the Moulmain River, the pro- 
vince of Ye, towards Tavoy, is a sterile slate- 
district, covered with bamboo. Amherst pro- 
vince presents isolated ridges of limestone, with 
fertile land at their bases; to the south are 
sandstones and conglomerates. Tertiary forma- 
tions, chiefly argillaceous, occupy the higher 
parts of Amherst and Ye provinces, the plains 
of Tavoy and Kalliconny, those between Tavoy 
and Poilon, the valley of Jaunbrauk, and of 
the Tenasserim River, and the elevated land 
of Meta-Mio. In 1837 Dr. Helfer discovered 
tin near Lake Saulret, about 110 miles N.N.E. 
of Moulmain; and in 1840 he reported the 
country to the north of the Pekehan River to 








be the richest staniferous district within the Te. 
nasserim provinces; the ore is found in the 
débris of primitive rocks, and the range js 
stated to be a continuation of the Siamese tin. 
district of Rinowng. Domel Island, and the 
banks of the Boukpeer, are also cited as locali- 
ties yielding tin. In fact, tin is of very com- 
mon occurrence in the southern parts of Te- 
nasserim, and probably its richest deposits are 
yetunknown. Captain Tremenheere’s account 
of the tin of the Tenasserim provinces is, that 
it occurs chiefly in the beds and banks of those 
tivers which issue from the primitive moun- 
tains on the Shengdon River, in the immediate 
vicinity of the coal mines, on the Great Tenas- 
serim River. 11°889 grains of peroxide of tin 
were collected in an hour anda half. Along 
the course of the streams which flow into the 
little Tenasserim River, it occurs in thin beds 
in gravel; and Capt. Tremenheere calculated, 
from a short trial he made, that two men could 
obtain, by washing the gravel, about 5 lb. 2 oz, 
464 gr. of tin per day, at the cost of 12 anas, 
including the expense of reduction, which is 
extremely simple, and requires only charcoal, 
easily obtained from the abundant forests. At 
Kohan, on the right bank of the Great Tenas- 
serim River, eleven miles from Mergui, Captain 
Tremenheere found a vein of tin about 34 feet 
wide, nearly vertical, and inclosed in a white 
decomposing granite rock. The ore is described 
as equal to that from Banca. It is conjectured 
that tin may ultimately be found in the small 
isolated granite hills which rise out of the allu- 
vial plain in the neighbourhood of Kohan. 


SOCIETY OF ARTS. 

April 5.—Mr. T. Hoblyn, vice-president, in 
the chair. Mr. Pellatt described and illus- 
trated the new art of electro-plating and gild- 
ing according to Messrs. Elkington’s process: 
several beautiful specimens were placed upon 
the table; and during the lecture a pair of old 
candlesticks were thinly plated, and a silver 
watch-case was gilt, in a few minutes. It is 
perfectly immaterial what metal is used for ar- 
ticles to be plated by this process: a compound 
metal, composed principally of nickel, however, 
is preferred, which, when plated with silver, can 
scarcely be distinguished from the solid metal. 

April 12.—Mr. W. Tooke, vice-president, in 
the chair. Mr. J. T. Davis described his pa- 
tent stereoprism combination, as applicable to 
wood-pavements. Mr. Whishaw read a paper 
“On Mr. Jeffery’s marine-glue,” the peculiar 
properties of which, are—its being insoluble in, 
and impervious to, water; elastic, so as to ex- 
pand or contract according to the strain on the 
timber, or the changes of temperature; suffici- 
ently solid to fill up the joints and add strength 
to the timber construction; and adhesive, so as 
to connect the timbers firmly together. Several 
practical experiments have been made with this 
glue in Woolwich and Chatham dockyards, no- 
tices of which have already appeared in the 
Literary Gazette. 


ETHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
March 28.—Dr. Holt Yates in the chair. A 
paper by Dr. Pineo, R.N., “ On the native in- 
habitants of New Zealand,” was read. The 
population, the author states, has much fallen 
off since Captain Cook’s visit, and still more so 
within the last thirty years, which he attributes 
to three great causes: continued merciless wars 
between tribe and tribe—infanticide, and the 
disease called scrofula—and the use of ardent 
spirits. War has the strongest excitement; 
and, when crowned with victory, is attended 
with the most cruel and revolting rites. 1n- 
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fanticide is chiefly confined to the female sex, 
and those of the males who are not well formed. 
Scrofula of an unusually severe character is 
yery common among the New Zealanders; and, 
what is remarkable, very generally attacks the 
strong and hale. In one village, containing 
about one hundred souls, thirty died from this 
disease in the course of three years. The in- 
tellectual character of the people was described 
asof the first order, and their decent and modest 
behaviour admirable. One of the most atten- 
tive and interesting of the listeners was a native 
New Zealander, who is married to an English- 
yoman, and who has been nine years in the 
employ of Mr. Charles Enderby. 


METEOROLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

April 11.—Mr. G. Leach, vice-president, in the 
chair. Papers read:—1. “ Improvements on 
an hourly self-registering barometer; 2. On 
an hourly self-registering rain-guage; 3. On 
an hourly self-registering anemometer.” These 
three papers from Mr. P. M‘Farlane, of Cim- 
rie. 4. “ On the appearance of the comet in 
March,” by Mr. J. H. Maverly. 5. A paper 
on the same subject, by Lieutenant Morrison, 
RN. shewing that this is its eighth appear- 
ance, at intervals of 2574 years. ‘The society’s 
meteorological day was then discussed ; and opi- 
nions on the three following queries,—whether 
the day should be from sunrise to sunrise, the 
civil, or the astronomical day—are requested to 
be addressed to the secretary. 


Map-Model of Europe. — We have had for- 
warded to us, through the kind attention of 
Messrs, Ackermann and Co., a May of Europe, 
published by M. Bauerkeller, of Paris, on which 
the geographical features, instead of being en- 
graved, are modelled; and we must say that 
there could not be a more beautiful and useful 
improvement. The mountain-chains are ele- 
vated in proportion to their real altitudes, and 
Alps, and Apennines, and Pyrenees, stretch 
their gigantic ribs along in their actual mundane 
directions, and those topped with snow glitter- 
ingin whiteness. The blue rivers are indicated 
in the clearest manner; and sea and land are 
%0 distinctly represented, that it is hardly pos- 
sible to imagine how perfect an idea the whole 
conveys, at a glance, of the vast continent of 
Europe. There is Spain, broken into sierras, 
with its lovely valleys between; and there lies 
Russia, one boundless plain, with hardly a hill 
‘o compete with our Primrose or Highgate. 
Switzerland almost o’ershadows the fertile do- 
ps of Lombardy; and the wild Highlands 
of the 

“Land of green heath and shaggy wood— 

nd of the mountain and the flood,” 
shew their diversified surface to advantage, even 
among the mightier aspects of a quarter of the 
earth, Altogether this design is at once a pic- 
ture for the drawing-room, and the best of 
studies for the youthful geographer. 


PARIS LETTER. 
Paris, April 8, 1843. 
Academy of Sciences: sitting of April 3.*— 
he proceedings of the Academy have recently 
en much broken in upon by the contested 
tlection to the medical section. M. Velpeau, 





* The following memoirs were read :--1. On a new 
hype of preparing bodies for anatomical study, by 
M. Lacauchie.—2. On the application of optical pro- 
lerlies to the quantitative analysis of mixed liquids or 
= inwhich the sugar of the cane is associated with 
& et sugars, by M. Biot.—3. Observations, by M. 
— on the ganglious transformation of the nerves 
“organic and of animal life. 





after an unusually prolonged struggle, has been 
declared the successful candidate. 

M. Arago affirmed that the elements of the 
comet, calculated at the observatory of Paris by 
M.M. Laugier and Mauvais, were correct: they 
are as follow :— 

Inclination . . . 

Longitude of perihelion 

Longitude of ascending node 2 10 0 

Perihelion distance . .  0°005488 

Path of movement retrograde. 

M. Lewy shews that the waxy matter admitted 
by Liebig to exist in fodder, grass, &c., but denied 
to he saponifiable or convertible into fatty acids, 
can be so converted. Upon this the Liebig and 
Dumas controversy principally hangs. M. Lewy 
seems to prove that wax, contrary to received 
opinions, is soluble in concentrated boiling pot- 
ash; that under oxidising influences it is con- 
verted into stearic acid, and thence, by farther 
oxidation, as well known, into margaric acid ; 
and that, consequently, between wax and those 
ordinary fatty bodies there is no difference 
other than that which results from increased 
oxidation. 

Glaciers.—M. Agassiz writes that he con- 
siders the age of glaciers can be determined by 
the traces of the annual falls of snow to be ob- 
served on their sloping surfaces ; and that from 
the numbers of these bands, in combination 
with the ascertained rate of the progress of the 
glaciers, he thinks that their structure in rela- 
tion to time may be known. For instance, he 
says that in less than two centuries all the mass 
of ice and snow of which the glacier of the Aar 
is composed will have passed away and have 
been replaced by snows which will fall in that 
time in the higher part of the valley of Hasli. 
And if it may be argued of one glacier to an- 
other, it may be said that in two or three cen- 
turies the glacier of Aletsch, the greatest of the 
Swiss Alps, will have been melted away and 
entirely removed. Behold, then, what has been 
named the eternal snows! The short duration 
of the existence of ice once shewn, M. Agassiz 
says the objections which have been attempted 
to be drawn against the extension which he 
thinks glaciers had in olden time, from the ab- 
sence of fossil bones of the diluvian epoch in 
their mass, fall of themselves; for even a glacier 
of 25 leagues would only require 1700 years to 
pass away, that is to say, to cast off at its ex- 
tremity whatever it may have contained. 

Among other public works which are to be 
set on foot this year in Paris, the following are 
to be done at the expense of government :— 
The erecting of a group of sculpture of colossal 
dimensions on the summit of the Arc de I’ Etoile ; 
the restoration of the magnificent fagades of 
the Ministry of the Marine, and of the old 
Garde Meuble de la Couronne, on the Place de 
la Concorde ; the completion of the new build- 
ings for receiving the Archives du Royaume, 
erected in exactly the same style as the old 
Hotel de Soubise to which they are attached ; 
the completion of the Palais des Beaux Arts, 
that beautiful building; the building of the 
Ecole Normale; and several other very large 
undertakings, all tendiug to beautify the ca- 
pital. 
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LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 

CAMBRIDGE, March 27.—The Chancellor’s medal to 
the two commencing Bachelors of Arts who shew 
themselves the greatest proficients in classical learn- 
ing, were adjudged to—1. E. H. Gifford, St. John’s Col- 
lege; 2. G. Drnee, St. Peter’s College. [The an- 
nouncement of the successful competitors for these 
medals was erroneously given last week.]—Cambridge 
Chronicle. 





SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES, 


April 6.—Mr. Hallam in the chair. Mr. Al- 
bert Way, director, communicated a descrip- 
tion of a very superb work of the eleventh 
century, exhibited to the meeting by Colonel 
Theubet, being the golden altar-table pre- 
sented in 1019 by the Emperor Henry II. of 
Germany to the cathedral of Basle, on his re- 
covery from a dangerous complaint at the in- 
tercession of his patron saint, Benedict. This 
unique relic is four feet in height and six feet 
wide, on a ground of cedar-wood, and is com- 
posed of pure gold, the intrinsic value of which 
is estimated at 1200/. It contains five figures, 
each 24 inches high, and in bold relief, repre- 
senting the Saviour, the Archangels Michael, 
Gabriel, and Raphael, and St. Benedict, stand- 
ing under circular arches supported by elegant 
columns; the whole on an arabesque ground, 
surrounded by leaves and flowers interspersed 
with animals. At the feet of the Saviour in 
the centre are the prostrate figures of Henry 
and his wife Cunegonda, said to be portraits 
from life. The artist (unknown) has repre- 
sented Christ with naked feet, holding in the 


left hand a globe with the monogram Axo 
The glory surrounding the head is studded with 
pearls and precious stones, and, what is very 
remarkable, some antique cameos. On the 
frieze and base are inscriptions, in a compound 
of Greek and Latin, alluding to the cure effected 
upon Henry by Benedict. Quis sicut Hel fortis, 
medicus, soter? Benedictus. (Who, like God, is 
strong, a physician, anda saviour? Benedict.) 
Prospice terrigenas clemens Mediator usias. (Cle- 
ment Mediator, protect our terrestrial inter- 
ests!) Mr. Way considers this altar-piece one 
of, if not the finest specimen of Byzantine work 
extant, and observed how desirable it was that 
it should be deposited in some national collec- 
tion. England (he remarked) was the only 
country in Europe that does not possess a col- 
lection of works of art of the middle ages, which, 
as their nature and interest is now generally 
appreciated, is much felt and deplored. 


ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 
March 25.—Prof. Wilson in the chair. The 
reading of Dr. Stevenson’s paper “ On the li- 
terature of India” was concluded at this meet- 
ing. The portion read comprised the Mahom- 
medan literature, and that contained in the 
vernacular languages of the country, more 
especially the been, with which the writer 
is most conversant. Some knowledge of the 
Mahommedan writers of India has long existed 
in Europe, among persons who have studied 
the history of that country. Their works differ 
little from those of other Mahommedans; and 
they are usually written in Persian, and con- 
sequently have no influence on the habits and 
feelings of the people, to whom that language 
isunknown. Much of it is valuable to the his- 
torian, who has no other source of information, 
from the almost utter deficiency of native Hin- 
du historians ; but it is essentially foreign, and 
is studied only by a few of the higher classes. 
The light Mahommedan literature consists of 
romances, love-songs, elegies, &c. &c., and is 
generally imitated from that of the modern ver- 
nacular writers, which form the subject of the 
last portion of the paper. In approaching this 
latter subject, the doctor observes, that it is 
so utterly unknown in Europe that a volume 
would be required to elucidate it; and that, ac- 
cording to general opinion, every thing valu- 
able in Indian literature is to be found in San- 
scrit or Persian. The truth, however, is, that 
an extensive literature exists in the spoken 
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languages of India, which influences all, from 
prince to peasant; and that even Brahmans 
have condescended to mingle in it, though most 
of the writers of this class have been humble 
sudras. After some observations on the two 
great divisions of Indian languages,—one de- 
rived almost wholly from Sanscrit, and the other 
from a tongue which must have been current in 
India before the coming of the conquering tribe 
who brought Brahmanism with them,—the wri- 
ter proceeds to an account of the rise and pro- 
gress of this recent vernacular literature. 

From the period of the full establishment of 
Brahmanism, about the eighth or ninth cen- 
tury, every other form of faith was persecuted ; 
and no writings were permitted to exist but 
those which favoured the dominant religion. 
But the conquest of the Mahommedans, bearing 
with equal heaviness on all, introduced a greater 
degree of religious liberty; and the persecuted 
Jains, being less determined idolators than the 
worshippers of Vishnu and Siva, found some 
favour in the eyes of the conquerors. Accord- 
ingly we find religious reformers, both Vaish- 
navas and Saivas, committing their opinions to 
writing soon after this period, and establishing 
sects varying from ancient Hinduism, which 
exist to this day. In the fifteenth century, 
Kabir established nearly a pure theism, and 
ridiculed equally the idolatry of the Brahmans 
and the rites of the Moslems; and many thou- 
sands of Hindus to this day reckon themselves 
amongst his disciples. The works of these re- 
formers yet exist, and are largely read by their 
followers. The Tamil poetess Aryar has also 
left a collection of moral precepts of the same 
reforming tendency, though not belonging to 
any named sect. A race of authors sprung up 
in the Mahratta country about the beginning 
of the fourteenth century, whose works incul- 
cated a purer system of religion than had 
hitherto prevailed. All these writers used the 
vernacular languages of the provinces in which 
they resided, and were read by the unlearned 
people. Poetry was also cultivated about the 
same period by Tulsidas, Jaya-deva, and others. 
History then began to occupy the attention of 
Hindus, and events were recorded, in many 
cases, by men who had been actors in the scenes 
they described. Specimens of these vernacular 
writings were read to the meeting. 

The translations of the Bible into all the 
idioms of India opens a new era in its litera- 
ture, which is full of interest, and cannot fail 
to be productive of great changes. Into this 
Sy of the subject the doctor does not enter, 

ut remarks upon the fallacy of the received 
opinion that the Hindus have always remained 
at a dead level in religion and literature, a fal- 
lacy propagated by interested bigots, and be- 
lieved by the credulous confidence of Europeans. 
He is fully of opinion that the learned Hindus 
of the next age will study the works of their 
ancestors, with the object of imitating their 
beauties and avoiding their defects; and that 
they will store their minds with the learning of 
the west, to present it to their countrymen in 
a form calculated to interest them, by blending 
the more sober verities of their European guides 
with the warmth and glow of their own native 
skies. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR 
THE ENSUING WEEK :— 

Monday.—Medical, 8 P.m. 

Tuesday. — Linnean, 8 p.M.; Horticultural, 3 P.M.; 
Chemical, 8 p.m. ; Electrical, 8 p.m. 

Wednesday.—Society of Arts, 8 p.m.; London Insti- 
tution, 7 p.m. ; Microscopical, 8 p.m. 

Friday.—Botanical, 8 P.M. 

Saturday.—Asiatic, 2 p.m.; Royal Botanic, 4 P.M, ; 
Westminster Medical, 8 2.1.3 Mathematical, 8 ra. 





PINE ARTS. 
BRITISH ARTISTS’ EXHIBITION. 


In our former notice we went by names: in 
this we shall go by Nos. 

No. 10. 4 Sponge defined. E. Prentis.—In 
four compartments, and, as telling its story, 
worthy of Hogarth. In the first the sponger, a 
perfect type of his caste, the gamin of London, 
is seen in his forlorn toggery, hoping against 
hope for a meal, except that a savoury dish 
from the bakehouse is entering a strange door. 
In the second, his intrusion is depicted, like 
one of Hook’s frolics ; and though the owner of 
the house and of the dish is astonished, he is 
evidently a good-humoured fellow (even before 
dinner), and you feel that he must become the 
Spongee. In the third the dinner is “ all 
right’’"—the sponger getting on gloriously with 
the meal and the mistress, the host carving his 
best, and the neat little maid who had let the 
sponger in along with the fruits of the oven, 
attending to her waiting duties, as if she had 
benefited all parties by introducing a pleasant 
visitor to disturb the monotony of the family 
duo, and that visitor to a satisfactory entertain- 
ment. The fourth scene crowns the series. 
The sponger is another man ; his face is rubi- 
cund, and he is infinitely better looking; his 
person is enlarged, and the meagreness of a de- 
ficiency in the victualling department has evi- 
dently been removed. He is eyeing the tumbler 
with which (or perhaps another) the evening is 
likely to conclude, and the pleased spongee, 
about three tacks in the wind, is eyeing him 
with the inebrious admiration which clever 
genius extracts from Bacchanalian sympathy. 
The accessories are all in keeping, and the 
frame of four highly humorous and charac- 
teristic. 

No. 21. Little Red Riding Hood. G. Stevens, 
—Something pretty, but upon a subject so pre- 
occupied as to render comparison more than 
dangerous. 

No. 25. On the Tal-y-bont, North Wales. 
J. Wilson, jun.— The rough and tumbling ele- 
ments of a Welsh cataract, with its rock and 
trees in admired confusion, are faithfully ren- 
dered here ; but the water wants transparency. 

No. 30. Rouen Cathedral. E. Hassell:—Re- 
minds us of Prout. 

No. 34. Dorothea, Don Quixote. J. Hill.— 
The countenance is expressive, and the head 
altogether well painted. We cannot say so 
much for the limbs and other parts of the pic- 
ture, which is, nevertheless, a credit to the 
artist. 

41. View on the Grand Canal, Venice. C.F. 
Tompkins.—A little bit of good effect, but pro- 
duced by means which our first Review in the 
Gazette repudiates, as not of the genuine order 
in the painter’s art. » 

No. 45. Greenwich Pensioners. J. Holland. 
—Is another little piece over the chimney-piece, 
and a pleasing composition. 

No. 54. Going to Market. H. J. Bodding- 
ton; 221. An Old Weir on the River Ouse. The 
same.—These are both natural and well-exe- 
cuted landscapes; the first larger and more 
ambitious in subject,—the last a charming nook 
of sylvan scenery. It is odd enough that there 
are several pictures in the Gallery entitled, 
“Going to Market ;” but we hope that many 
more will go than are so designated. No. 54 
has sheep, cattle, figures on horseback, a wind- 
ing my ty with wood, and the ford of a 
river in the foreground. It is skilfully treated 
throughout, and the little sparkling line across 
the river, where it is shallowest, is very happily 
conceived. The lesser picture is true to nature. 





beauty of its colouring, or for 


No. 77. Interior of a Country Stable. J, yp. 
Herring, senior.—-A bit oftruth. The hanimal 
would not fetch much at Tattersall’s — they 
ought to fetch more in oil-colours than in the 
flesh ; the goat climbing up to the manger, anj 
all the groupings, are zoologically correct, and, 
what is better here, picturesque. 

No. 88. Harold dividing the Spoil with jjs 
Tribe, from James’s novel, “The Gipsy.” 1, 
Clater.—A dashing effect of fire-light, and ef. 
fectively distributed over the features of the 
lawless tribe assembled on the occasion, But 
Mr. Clater has given greater beauty and inter. 
est to two or three groups out of the principal 
circle, on the left, and in the second distance; 
these, in more than half shadow, are the finest 
parts of the composition, Some of the promi- 
nent persons want the gipsy lineaments—the 
black brows of Egypt; but the artist has not 
done injustice to the eminent author. 

No. 135. Scarborough. A. Clint.—A rich and 
harmonious landscape ; the real objects diffused 
in an atmosphere which lends a charm to their 
own picturesque forms. 

No. 140. Corn-Field. A. Montague.—A very 
pretty production : the Anti-Corn League could 
say nothing against it, though all such crops go 
against the grain with them. 

No. 144, Edinburgh, §c. from Leith Roads, 
J. Wilson.—A more pictorial subject cannot 
be offered to the view and pencil of the painter; 
and Mr. Wilson has represented it with ability 
and truth. 

No. 150. Emigrants receiving news from Eng- 
land. R. J. Hamerton.—This picture pleases, 
but does not satisfy us. There is a want of 
unity in it, and nothing to fix it distinctly to 
the description in the catalogue. The scene 
might almost be in an English hay-field. The 
various sympathies and affections of the audi- 
tory could not be elicited by the same letter, 
which is being read to them. Yet there is a 
laudable effort at invention, parts of great me- 
rit, and a fine tone of colouring throughout. 
Thé canvass has faults, but is not a failure ; and 
thé artist who painted it is highly deserving of 
encouragement. 

No. 165. Devonshire scene. J. W. Allen.—A 
sweet landscape, with a distant perspective very 
delightfully painted. 

No. 175. Hayradden, the Bohemian Guide 
(Quentin Durward). J. Zeitter.—A clever em- 
bodiment of the author’s description. Man 
and horse are alike illustrative of the real—the 
real of the matchless delineator. 

No. 181. Zhe Prawn-fisher. W. Shayer.— 
With much of skilful art to recommend it, this 
picture seems to us be too crowded for its title. 
We are distracted from its beauties by the nu- 
merous objects which it contains. : 

No. 201. Going to Water. J. Tennant.—Not 
to be passed without eulogy in the most casual 
glance over the landscapes in the great room; 
and with it, we think we may, without gross 
injustice, bid that room farewell, though there 
are many little things, high up and low down, 
which merit notice, either for actual talent or 
future promise. 


Christening of the Princess Royal.—Mr. Leslie's 
painting of this interesting ceremony has been 
during the week on view at Mr. Moon’s, pré- 
vious to being put into the hands of the en- 
graver, and has justly excited a very high de- 


gree of admiration. It is indeed a truly artist- 
like production, and we know not whether most 
to prize it for the fidelity of its likenesses in 
some thirty portraits made historical by the 
event, for the skill of its composition, for the 
e fine effect of 
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its chiaro-scuro and distribution of light and 
shade. Mr. Leslie has not only overcome the 
common obstacles in the way of making such 
subjects conform to pictorial grace, but has 
taken advantage of every possible accident to 
augment that quality. The contrast and variety 
of costume have been potently evoked for this 
end; and the different features presented by 
the human actors on the scene, from the calm 
and dignity of the church, the splendour of 
royalty, and the loveliness of the younger court, 
to infancy itself (the eye of the picture), are all 
happily brought to contribute to the perfection 
ofthe whole. It is, in short, one of the finest 
works of art ever executed to commemorate and 
perpetuate such an occasion. 

Artists’ General Benevolent Institution. — The 
anniversary, on Saturday, was well attended by 
120 artists and friends of art, and a subscrip- 
tion of about 4607. collected. Among the names 
read we heard those of four Dukes, Devonshire, 
Sutherland, Bedford, and Norfolk, which is a 
pleasing proof of the interest taken in the 
highest quarters when objects of benevolence, 
in connexion with the cultivation of the arts, 
arein view. Lord Mahon discharged the duties 
of the chair in an exemplary manner, and was 
supported at the upper table by a number of 
members of the Royal Academy—Phillips, Ro- 
berts, Uwins, Hardwick, Barry, Wyon, Cock- 
erell, G. Ross, Joseph, S. Cooper, Creswick, 
Severn, &c., besides others of the old and tried 
supporters of the institution. The musical de- 
partment contributed much to the evening’s 
entertainments. In the course of the speeches 
it was stated, that the charitable fund of the 
Royal Academy last year had devoted above 
11001, to the relief of distress; and that the 
grants of the Artists’ General Benevolent In- 
stitution amounted to about 700/. 


The Sandal-Wood Gates of Somnauth. 
London, M‘Lean. 
A nice lithograph of this now more than ever 


famous bit of antiquity. It is so curious, and 
has made so much noise, without creaking on 
its hinges, as well to deserve a place in the 
portfolio-collection. 








SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
NAPOLEON MUSEUM. 

Mr. Sainsbury, who has been for some twenty 
years assiduously engaged in collecting an ex- 
traordinary mass of relics connected with the 
life of Napoleon, has this week opened an ex- 
hibition of them in the Egyptian Hall. But 
before saying a few words about them we ought 
tonotice, that they are accompanied by numer- 
ous and interesting illustrations of French his- 
tory from the age of Louis XIV., and consisting 
of productions of art, state papers, letters, and 
other manuscript documents equally curious and 
rare. The whole form a source of attraction 
perfectly unique in character as a public resort, 
whether to be viewed cursorily, for its bronzes, 
medals, coins, gems, busts, paintings, engrav- 
ings, and other obvious objects, or at leisure, 
for its literary and more recondite treasures. 
The arrangements for either purpose are sys- 
tematic and complete. 

The room in which Catlin’s Indians, &c. 
Were seen, is handsomely fitted up; and it is 
hardly possible to conceive a more striking 
change than that which has taken place, from 
the wild and rude representations of savage 
nature, to the highest works of civilised inge- 
uuity and refinement. The coup d’qil is very 
Pleasing ; and the pleasure is increased by a 
ulnute examination of the multitude of articles 





with which the cases are filled and the brackets 
adorned. In acquiring all these evidences of 
Napoleon’s greatness, it was natural that Mr. 
Sainsbury should at the same time acquire an 
increased and increasing enthusiastic admira- 
tion of the individual ; and though we cannot 
adopt the strong language in which he writes 
of his final exile,* it does afford us much gra- 
tification to record a noble instance of his 
higher qualities and superior feeling. At a 
period when he could have no inducement but 
the sense of justice, honour, right, and hu- 
manity,—viz. three days before he embarked 
for Egypt, on the 16th May, 1798, he ad- 
dressed the following proclamation to the mili- 
tary commissioners of the 8th Division :— 

“ TI have learned, citizens, with the most 
poignant grief, that old men from 70 to 80 
years of age, unhappy women, pregnant, or sur- 
rounded with young children, being accused of 
emigration, have been shot. Have the soldiers 
of liberty, then, become executioners? Is that 
compassion which you have shewn in the midst 
of battles, in the face of your enemies, dead in 
your hearts? The law of the 19th Fructidor 
was a measure of public safety; its intention 
was to prevent conspiracy, and not to destroy 
unhappy women and infirm old men. I exhort 
you then, citizens, that whenever the law-officers 
shall send to your tribunal persons beyond sixty 
years of age, to declare that even in the heat 
of battle you have respected the aged among 
your enemies. The soldier who signs the sen- 
tence of any one incapable of bearing arms is 
a coward.” 

Among the letters is one no less honourable 
to Eugéne Beauharnais, in reply to proposals 
made to him by the Emperor Alexander, in the 
climacteric year 1814: it runs thus :— 

‘* Sire,—I have received the proposals of your 
majesty. They appear to me extremely flatter- 
ing, but they cannot alter my resolution. I 
must have been very unfortunate indeed, when 
I had the honour of seeing you, if I inspired 
you with the idea that I could, for any consi- 
deration whatsoever, deviate from the path of 
honour. Neither the prospect of obtaining the 
duchy of Genoa, nor the kingdom of Italy, can 
induce me to turn traitor. The example of the 
King of Naples is not calculated to seduce me. 
I prefer becoming again a soldier to remaining 
a debased sovereign. The emperor, you say, 
injured me; I forget those injuries, and only 
remember the benefits he conferred on me. I 
owe him every thing—my rank, title, fortune; 
and, what I prize above all, 1 owe him that 
which you have the indulgence to call my glory. 
I will continue to serve him during my life as 
long as he lives; my person is his, as well as 
my heart. May my sword be broken in my 
hands if it ever be unfaithful to the emperor 
and to France. The motives of my refusal will, 
I trust, be appreciated by your majesty, and 
procure me your esteem. 

“ PRINCE EUGENE.” 


* «The great Napoleon died on the 5th of May, 1821, 
of an internal complaint brought on by six years of in- 
ward torture, at an ——— island in the Atlantic 
Ocean called Saint Helena. His death was effected by 
the cruel and unmerited ill-treatment inflicted upon 
him, which he had no right to expect, after his noble 
and dignified behaviour; for the emperor voluntarily 
(without any compulsion) went on board the Bellero- 
phon, a large English ship off Rochfort, and requested 
the captain of it to convey him to England, so that he 
might obtain the regent’s (subsequently George 1V.) 

rmission to reside there as a private gentleman.” 

hen Mr. 8. states, that “ the emperor discovering, a 
few days after he went on board the Bellerophon, that 
he had been deceived, wrote and gave protests to Ad- 
miral Keith and Captain Maitland.”—Now, we would 
ask, how a perfectly voluntary prisoner could have 
been deceived into that act }—Zd. Lit, Gaz. 








But one of the most remarkable sheets of 
paper, among 4000, is one on the first page 
of which, under date of March 1, 1796, is an 
application to the ministers for some books 
and maps, &c., previous to setting out to take 
the command in Italy, and it is signed ‘* Bona- 
parte,’ being the earliest signature of the name 
thus Frenchified from the Italian, without the 
u. But, at 9 o’clock on the same day, Napo- ° 
leon had recollected some other works he wished 
to have, and, turning over the page, added them 
to the foregoing list; and, forgetting at the 
moment his resolve with regard to the spelling, 
he annexed his accustomed autograph, “ Buona- 
parte,’ to the postscript; so that we have here 
on the same sheet the historical data for his 
first o and his last w.* 

Without going into particulars respecting the 
adjuncts to the chief Napoleonic memorials (in- 
cluding, by the by, some singular imperial 
marginal notes on estimates), we may observe, 
that this Museum cannot be valued at less than 
50,000/., and is eminently deserving of many a 
visit. 


THE COCKNEY CATECHISM, 

oR 
LONDON ONE LIE! 
Lesson XV. 

Travelling in Air and in Streets. A Foreigner’s notions 
of London Quackery. From Quacks a digression into 
the Poultry Compter ; and a final Macedonian iF. 

Pri. What is all this about a machine which 

is to carry passengers to India in four days? 

Is it a London fly or a London Lie? 

Aunt M. As far as I can judge, it seems to 
be about the arrantest hoax that ever was pro- 
jected; I mean the hoax, and not the Aerial, 
which 1 fancy will never be projected. We 
shall never know “ the tailor that made the 
wings she flew withal.” 

Phi. I wish she could go up, though; she 
might look after the comet, and come back with 
a tale to tell. 

Aunt M. I am afraid she will never rise from 
earth to bear one living soul aloft; and still 
less is she likely to raise a Company. 

Phi. Companies are better employed in tak- 
ing care of the paving of our streets: there 
they are useful. 

Aunt M. But what squabbling and disputing 
among them: they rail against each other as, 
in the language of Julius Cesar, 

“ You blocks, you stones, you worse than senseless 

things ;” : 

it is timber or granite, the sliding scale or the 

agreeable rattle; and which will carry the day 

depends much upon the patriotism and public 
spirit of parties in authority, who say they have 
nothing to influence them either way. 

Pri. It will be seen how it will answer in 
Cheapside, as the aldermen have decided; and 
aldermen, my Roman history says, are equiva- 
lent to senators, 

Aunt M. That at Charing Cross, and that by 
St. George’s Church, Hanover Square, appear 
to wear well; but care should be taken that all 
the wood should be of the same quality, and 
hard and soft, seasoned and unseasoned, old 
and fresh, not mixed together. 

Phi. I suppose that has not been looked to 
at the other end of the Strand, where holy 
churches are surrounded by holey pavements, 
though not laid down above a month or two. 

Aunt M. I am glad to see you so observant; 
but we have flown away with the Aerial from 
the subject of our lesson, and, instead of fol- 





* It wanted but one letter to be his I. 0. U— 
Printer’s boy. 
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lowing the wine from the wood, have got from 
the wine to the wood. 

Phi. I like a little variety. 

Pri. And so do I. 

Aunt M. Well, then, suppose we leave our 
Sherry for a future lesson, and take a glance 
at the picture of London Quackeries, drawn by 
an intelligent foreigner. ‘I have frequently 
heard (he writes tome) the Italians reproached 
with being a little addicted to quackery. They 
are really children in that respect, and ought 
to come hither to take lessons. I observe that 
there is in London one excellent establishment 
of every description. For instance, they shew 
foreigners with pride the admirable hospital at 
Greenwich, a retreat for sailors; the Peniten- 
tiary, a place of confinement; the hospital of 
Bedlam, appropriated to the insane, &c. &c. 
The traveller who does not stay long in Eng- 
land, quits it with a persuasion that all the es- 
tablishments of the same nature resemble these; 
yet that is far from being the case. May we 
not call by the name of quackery this precau- 
tion of shewing only what is good, and of exhi- 
biting a superb specimen of what is in fact ex- 
ceedingly defective? But if from public we 
pass to private matters, we shall find abundance 
of the quackery to which I have alluded. In 
trade, for instance, every scheme is practised, 
and with an art unknown elsewhere, to attract 
customers. On the magnificent panes of glass 
which enclose their shops, I read these words, 
‘ Reduced prices.’ On the faith of this assur- 
ance, I go in, and I pay for an article three 
times its value. Further on, gold and silver 
plate, and jewellery, sparkling with newness 
and brilliance, are exposed to sale as ‘ second- 
hand.’ This shopkeeper announces that he is 
‘ Tallow-chandler to the Queen;’ that, that he 
is ‘ Cheesemonger to his Royal Highness Prince 
Albert.’ Is not this quackery? Here, bills 
three feet long announce that all sorts of goods 
are being sold at ruinous loss to their proprie- 
tors; and from the number of shops selling off 
their commodities by assignees, it would appear 
that one-half the trade of the metropolis is 
bankrupt; and the other half very unlikely to 
be able to buy. Almost all this must be false. 
In short, if you were not all in the deepest 
distress, you could have no dealings whatever. 
Insolvency opens your markets, and beggars 
purchase your bargains. You are a strange 
people, and thrive by nothing but quackery.” 

Phi. It is a polite name for roguery. But 
there is the new poulterer for orders. I hope 
he is more honest than the last. 

Pri. The one papa left for sending the putrid 
old pheasant, instead of the fine bird given to 
him, when cook was unwell, to pluck and 
truss ? 

Aunt M. Yes, and so proved by the excel- 
lence of the fellow- pheasant of the brace, which 
we had afterwards prepared at home. . 

Pri. These are very shabby tricks, and seem 
hardly worth committing. 

Aunt M. Singly, not; but a system ofchang- 
ing so as to get rid of what is likely to spoil, 
and keep up a regular supply of poultry and 
game in season, is not so insignificant a source 
of profit as you may imagine. A poulterer’s 
is a money-making business: from larks to tur- 
keys they contrive to feather their nests very 
speedily and very comfortably. 

Phi. Pigeoning too. 

Aunt M. It would do your eyes good to see a 
Dutch steamer arrive at London Bridge with a 
cargo of live fowls; that is to say, one half of 
them suffocated on the passage, and sent with 
the survivors to Leadenhall Market. There a 
defunct gander from the canals of the amphi- 





bious race near Rotterdam or Helvoetsluys, 
which has died of sea-sickness, is instantly 
transformed into a “ fine Lincolnshire’ or “ gen- 
uine Suffolk goose,” and sold at the highest 
price. 

Phi. Ay, and what is sauce for goose is sauce 
for gander. 

Aunt M. Truly. And I have noticed the 
same “ Dorking capons fresh from the coun- 
try this day,” lying on the counter for a fort- 
night. 

Pri. It was always this day. This day will 
never be done. 

Phi. But the customers will—if they wait a 
fortnight. 

Aunt M. If? Philip of Macedon wrote to 
the Lacedemonians, “ Jf I come unto Laconia 
I will completely ruin you!” They replied 
simply, “ Ir.” 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
THE POETESS TO HER LYRE, 


In sunshine and in shadow 
I have clung to thee, my lyre, 

E’en when it oft hath seem’d to me 
Against the heart’s desire ; 

And I have tried to break thy spell, 
And to unclasp thy chain, 

Only to feel each spirit-thought 
More truly thine again. 


The woman’s hopes, the woman’s fears, 
Have struggled with thy power, 

And oft her sorrow hath been made 
To dim the poet’s dower ; 

And oft for one bright home-hearth’s dream 
I would have cast away 

The laurel wreath, the passion-song, 
Haunting me night and day. 


In vain, in vain, my task is writ— 
I feel it on my heart; 

I cannot, if I would, now bid 
Thought, feeling, fame, depart ; 

The wild deep love that through the past 
I never might control, 

For evil or for good must now 
Be cherish’d in the soul. 


Emma B. 





VARIETIES. 

Payne's Patent Wood.—We were invited— 
but too late for notice last week—to witness 
the method by which the patentee proposes to 
preserve all kinds of wood from rot, render 
them uninflammable, protect them from the 
attacks of insects, &c. Recently various plans 
have been suggested and carried out to this 
end with more or less success. The present 
one appears exceedingly effective ; and the pro- 
cess is simple, and may be quickly performed. 
It resembles, in fact, the application of exhaus- 
tion and pressure, by the same Mr. Payne, to 
the salting and pickling meats, formerly noticed 
in the Literary Gazette. Instead of brine, how- 
ever, he uses a solution of sulphate of iron, 
which is turned on the wood in vacuo, and 
with which it very soon becomes thoroughly 
impregnated. A proof of this is readily afforded 
by splitting the block, and touching the interior 
surface with prussiate of potash; prussian blue 
is instantly evidenced: the wood, besides, is 
greatly increased in weight. In this state it 
undergoes a second similar treatment, but now 
with a solution of muriate or hydrochlorate of 
lime, which, penetrating also the minutest 
pores, acts chemically on the metallic solution, 
robbing it of its sulphuric acid, yielding its 
own acid, the products sulphate of lime or 
gypsum, and a muriate of iron. Thus, then, 
is the wood loaded with solid and preservative 
matter without in the least, as it appears, im- 
pairing its elastic, polishing, or other proper- 
ties. Wood subjected to this process, it is said, 
will be found proof against wet or dry-rot, will 
not communicate flame, and the metallic pro- 
perties it has acquired will effectually resist 





the attacks of insects. Various solutions of 
metallic oxides, alkalies, and earths, may be 
employed; and by decomposition, single or 
double, in the interstices, colours may be im. 
parted, and the wood dyed throughout. 

Mr. Lyell’s course of eight lectures on geo. 
logy, during the month of March, finished, we 
regret to say, without our having it in our 
power to attend. From the great ability of the 
lecturer, we can readily believe what we have 
heard, that they possessed extraordinary in- 
terest, and were crowded by distinguished per- 
sons both in rank and science; but Time beats 
us all, and there is so much to attend to during 
the busy season in London, that even the great- 
est attractions out of the beaten course must 
occasionally be neglected. 

Polytechnic Institution Amongst the many 
attractions of this popular institution, Dr. Ryan, 
the lecturer on chemistry, has recently ex. 
plained the manufacture of plate-glass, and 
pointed out the valuable aids it has derived 
trom chemical research. The Lancashire Union 
Plate-Glass Company had furnished, for illus- 
tration, fine specimens, shewing the several 
processes of casting glass, rolling the mass 
when cast, annealing, polishing, and grinding, 
There were also crucibles, models of melting 
pots, and other apparatus employed in the 
manufacture. Whilst the beauty of this pro- 
duct is generally admired, little is known of 
the difficulties attending the method of pro- 
ducing: the lucid explanation gave great gra- 
tification to a numerous audience. 

Royai Free Hospital—We rejoice to see it 
stated that the last quarter’s subscriptions and 
donations to this most humane institution ex- 
ceed those of any former quarter, amounting 
to no less than 2785/. Such support will enable 
the governors to make the best use of their 
newly acquired and extensive premises in Gray’s 
Inn Road. Nearly five thousand patients have 
already been relieved within the current year. 

The Steam Packet, another monthly, has be- 
gun with April. It seems to aim at imitating 
Martin Chuzzlewit, the Pifpaff family being 
after the Pecksnifis. The editor had already 
tried his hand on ‘* Pickwick Abroad.” 

An Earthquake in the Netherlands is an extra- 
ordinary phenomenon, yet such is stated to 
have been in North Brabant, Guilderland, and 
Overyssel, on the morning of the 6th instant, 
between five and six o’clock. It was accon- 
panied and succeeded by a tempestuous gale 
of wind. 

Recondite Criticism.—In a provincial Useful 
Knowledge Institute, one reading “ methinks” in 
Shakspeare (Much Ado about Nothing), remarked 
to a companion, “ This must be wrong and un- 
grammatical.” ‘ Yes,” said the other, “ itis 
evidently a misprint for J thinks.” 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


Lady Sale’s Volume.—We had hoped to have this 
among our reviews to-day; but it will not be issued 
till Monday. Between three and four thousand copies 
have been subscribed, i. e. taken by “ the trade” at the 
first movement. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Prof. Owen’s Lectures on Comparative Anatomy, 
from Notes taken by W. W. Cooper, F.R.S., No. L., 
1s,—Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature, by John Kitto, 
Part I., 8vo, 2s. 6d.—Prof. Bialloblotzky’s Lexicon of 
the Hebrew Roots, 8vo, 3s. 6¢d.—Condensed Notes on 
St. Luke’s Gospel, by the Rev. J. D. Sirr, D.D., Part, 
12mo, 4s. 6¢.—On Blood-Letting as a Remedy for the 
Diseases of the Horse and other Animals, by H. Fer- 

son, 8vo, 3s. 6d.—History of the Royal Hospital, 

ilmainham, near Dublin, by the Rev. N. Burton, 
LL.D., 8vo, 10s. — The Law of Sinai and of Zion: an 
Act-Sermon, by Rev. J. D. Sirr, B.D., 12mo, ls. 64. 
—Select Papyri in the Hieratic Character, from the 
Collections of the British Museum, by E. Hawkins, 
Part II,, fol, 30s,—Papyri, in Hieroglyphic and Hieratic 
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s, from the Collection of the Earl of Belmore, 
hata cited in the British Museum, fol, 6s.—Tablets 
nd other Egyptian Monuments, from the Collection 
atthe Earl of Belmore, now deposited in the British 
1 <eum, fol. 15s. —A Plea for the Weekly Observance 
of the Lord’s Supper, 18mo, 2s.—C. G. Prideaux’s 
Guide to the Duties of Churchwardens, 2d edit. 12mo, 
53, 6d —Guthris graphy in Miniature, by Daven- 
= t, 18mo, %s.—Mental Amusement: Conversational 
Paris on History, &e., hy C. Gell, 2s. 6d. Letters 
from Madras during the Years 1836-1839, by a Lady, 

ist 80, 98. 6d.—The Memoirs of a Brahmin; or, the 
atl Jewels, 3 vols. post 8vo, 1d. lls. 6d.—Lives of 
Fminent Unitarians, by the Rev. W. Turner jun., 
VA, Vol. II., 12mo, 7s. 6d.—A Lexicon to Herodotus, 
Greek-English, by H. Cary, M.A., 8vo, 12s. — Stories 
«fCottagers, by E. Monro, 18mo, 2s. 6d.—Fables and 
Siories, by E. Monro, 18mo, 2s, 6d. — The Millennium ; 
or, World to Come, and its Relation to preceding 
pispensations, by J. Wilson, 12mo, 33.—Treati $s on 
Saving Faith, by J. Anderson, D.D., Rev. E. Erskine, 
ani the Rev. W. Cudworth, 12mo, 4s uture Re- 
soration and Conversion of the Jews, by the Rev =. 
§ Grimshawe, 12mo, 2s.—Life of Sir David Wilkie, 
hy Allan Cunningham, 3 vols. 8vo, 2/. 2s.—Henry of 
(iterdingen ; a Romance, from the German, 12mo, 7s. 
—Prof. Bush’s' Notes on Exodus, 2 vols. 12mo, 10s.— 
Prof, Bush’s Notes on Leviticus, 12mo, 5s.—Voices of 
the Night, by H. W. Longfellow, 6th edit. 12mo, 5s.— 
Yorning and Evening Prayers, _ | T. Cecil, 4to, 2s.— 
The Restitution of All Things, by the Rev. W. Ww. 
Pym, 12mo, 5s. —Steer’s Parish-Law, 2d edit., by G. 
Clive, 8vo, 24s. — Pontet’s French Teacher: Second 
Series, L’Echo des Salons, 12mo, 3s. 6d.—Theology, by 
J.IL Hinton, 2d edit., with a Rejoinder to Mr. J. A. 
Haldane, 12mo, 4s.—The First Twelve Psalms in He- 
brew, with a Latin Version, &c., and a Hebrew Gram- 
mar, by the Rev. W. Baillie, LL.D., post 8vo, 14s.— 
The Grammar separately, pt.-8vo, 6s. 6d.—Truth upon 
Truth, by Miss Wood, 12mo, 4s. 6¢.—Tertulliani Liber 
Apologeticus, with English Notes, by H. A. Wood- 
ham, 8vo, 8s. 6¢.—Lady Sale’s Journal, post 8vo, 12s.— 
The Last of the O’Mahonys, and other Tales of the 
English Settlers in Munster, 3 vols. post 8vo, 1/. 11s. 6d. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1843. 
March, Thermometer. Barometer. 
Thursday. . 30 | From 40 54 | 2980 to 
Friday. . . 31] 5, 4 57 | 2944 .. 
April. 
Saturday . . 56 
Sunday . . 59 
Monday . . 61 . 2963 
Tuesday . . 55 2 .. 29°46 
Wednesday . 5 | ,, 39 .. 55 | 29°62 .. 2986 
Wind S.E. and S. on the 30th and 3lst ult., S. on 
the Ist, S.W. on the 2d and 3d, S.E. and S.W. on the 
4th. Except the 5th inst. generally cloudy, with fre- 
quent rain. Rain fallen, 685 ef an inch, 
Edmonton, CuarLes Henry ADAMS. 


DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME. 
(This table shews the time which a clock or watch 
should indicate when the sun is on the meridian.} 

hom. 58. 1843. 
12 ‘9 | Aprill9 . . 
ll 5 20. 
9 


ae 21 


— 59 25°1 


— 58 44:9 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Thanks for No. I. of The Dublin Literary Journal. 
Its abstract of Dublin Natural History Society’s Re- 
port is very interesting. 

Also for No. I. of The Irish Farmer's Journal (edited 
by J. Sproule), and which seems to be replete with 
weful agricultural intelligence. 

From “ A Reader of the Literary Gazette” we have 
reeived a guinea for the author’s widow whose case 
was stated in our Nos. 1362, 3. By referring again to 
the latter No. our correspondent will find that the 
release of the sufferer from prison was immediately 
tected. She has since been supplied with means of 
subsistence, but this cannot last; and it would be most 
desirable if she could be established in a small school, 
or some other useful oceupation, for the permanent 
lief of herself and four daughters. Having acted 
‘her husband’s amanuensis for sixteen years, she is 
well qualified for the former line of life. 

Rowley Lascelles, Esqg.—We learn from our friendly 
contemporary, the editor of the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
‘iat Wwe were misled, by identity of name last week, in 
supposing the Rowley Lascelles whose death we no- 
tied to _be the individual known to us in former 
years. Mr. Nichols states that ‘hat Mr. Lascelles 
died so long ago as March 1841, in his 71st year, and 
‘memoir of him, with a particular account of his 
Works, appeared in the Magazine of the ensuing Sept. 

ExratuM.—For the first three perihelion dist 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
RITISH EMPIRE LIFE ASSURANCE, 


ANNUITY, and ENDOWMENT COMPANY, 5 Whitehall, 
and 36 Old Jewry, London. 
Directors. 

Sir George Staunton, Bart., M.P., President. 

Sir Herbert Compton, Vice-President. 
Charles Forbes, Esy. Arthur Helps, Fsq. 
James Mackillop, Esq. Thomas E. Headlam, Esq. 
J. Phillimore, Esq., D.C.L. Robert J. Grigg, Fsq. | 

E: G. Bicknell, Esq. (Resident). 


W. Wilkinson, Esq. 
Bankers.—Messrs. Coutts and Co. 
Solicitors.—Messrs. Ogle and Younghusband. 
culiar advantages offered by this Company are :— 
Ist. That where the assurance is for life, one half of the premiums 
may remain unpaid for seven years. 
2 for policies for loans, the premiums 





Table peculiarly fitted 
commencing very low, and varying every three years. 

Ist period | 2d period | 3d period | 4th period | Remain- 
of3 years. | of 3 years. | of 3 years. | of 3 years. | der of Life 
27 137 187 11 9 246 21410 
3d. For Survivorship Annuities on a principle peculiar to this Office, 
avoiding the loss of the premium paid, if the party does not survive 

to take the annuity. 

Every information may be obtained at the Offices, at Whitehall, 

and 36 Old Jewry. 

The usual Commission to Solicitors and Agents. 
GEORGE BICKNELL, Resident Director. 


Age. 





















ONCHOLOGY.—LOVELL REEVE 


to announce that his Cabinet of Shells are now arranged 
for the season, and exhibit many specimens of great rarity and inte- 
rest from all parts of the globe. 


On the Ist of April was published No, III. (size quarto) of the 


CONCHOLOGIA ICONICA: a complete 
Pictorial and Descriptive cae: Yosersd of Species of Shells, with occa- 
sioi resentations, general and anatomical, of their animal inha- 
bitants; a number of eight plates, each plate with separate leaf or 
leaves of letterpress, on the first day of every month, price 10s. co- 
loured; 7s. 6d. plain. 

A well illustrated ‘ Encyclopedia of Shells” is so manifest a desi- 
deratum, that the author of the “ Conchologia Iconica” was induced 
to trust his costly venture without adopting the usual security of peti- 
tioning subscribers. The result has been most satisfactory; for the 
stimulus given to this favoured science by the prolitie discoveries of 
modern travellers, has induced a remunerative issue at a much ear- 
lier period of its publication than could have been expected. The 
author is thus enabled to make permanent arrangements for the due 
performance of his task, and no expense will be spared to render this 
elaborate work of Conchological Ilustration worthy in all respects of 
the encouraging patronage under which it has commenced. 


Lovell Reeve, Conchologist, 8 King William Street, Strand. 


HERE are THREE VACANCIES in a 
BOARDING-SCHOOL, within an hour and a half’s distance 
from town, conducted by a Lady, assisted by a Clergyman. The esta. 
blishment is lete with every comfort, and the treatment liberal, 
The course of education adopted comprises all that is required to pre. 
pare the Pupils for Eton, or any other public School. 
Terms, including extras, are from Fifty to Sixty Guineas per an- 
num. References to the Parents of the present Pupils, and also to 
many Noblemen and Gentlemen who were originally in this esta- 








B COMPANY, I Princes Street, Bank, London. 

This institution is empowered by Special Act of Parliament (4 Vict. 
cap. ix.), and is so constituted as to atiord the benefits of Life Assur- 
ance in their fullest extent to Policy-holders, and to present greater 
facilities and accommodation than are usually offered by other Com- 
panies. 

Detailed Prospectuses may be obtained at the Office, or will be tor- 
warded, post-free, upon application. 

Extract from increasing Rates of Premium, for an Assurance of 1001, 
Jor Whole Term of Life. 








| Annual Premium payable during 
' 


2d Five | 
Years. 


3d Five 
Years. 


4th Five 
Years. 


Remainder 
of Life. 


Ist Five 


Age. ears. 





£4. 4. 
116 9 
274 


20 | 
30 | 
40 | 
50 | 


£ 4. 
23 
217 
43 
613 





a 





PETER MORRISON, Resident Director. 


A Board of Directors attend daily at Two o’Clock for the despatch 
of business. 





AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


Fleet Street, next St. Dunstan’s Church.—Notice is hereby 
given, that the Dividends on the Capital Stock of this Society for 
the Year 1842 are in the course of payment, and can be received 
or (Tuesday excepted) between the hours of Ten and Three 
o’clock. 


By order of the Directors, 
GEORGE KIRKPATRICK, Actuary, 
April 10, 1843. 


PAYNE'S WOOD PATENT. 
HIS PROCESS for PRESERVING 


VEGETABLE SUBSTANCES, will render 
WOOD thoroughly anti-dry rot. 

Uninflammable. 

Of the most inferior quality equal in 
rability, and usefulness, to the 
scriptions. 

Unassailable by Insects. 

Sufficiently seasoned for any use in a comparative short 
time. 





int of strength, du- 
ardest and best de- 


Elastic when required. 

So granulated in its surface (and throughout the body) as 
to prevent Pavement, in a great measure, from being 
slippery. 

Office —No. 2, Parliament Street. 
Works —Whitehall Wharf, Cannon Row. 





R. HENDRIE, 
Perfumer to Her Majesty, 12 Tichborne Street, London. 
ENDRIE’S OLD BROWN WINDSOR 
lebrated for i 


F SOAP, so long ‘or imy retains its supe- 
riority as a perfectly mild emollient Soap, highly salutary to the skin, 
possessing an aromatic and lasting perfume: each Packet is labelled 
with Perkins’s steel plate of Windsor Castle. 

A variety of highly perfumed Soap Tablets, Sand Balls, &c., pre- 
pared without angular corners. 

HeEnprtr’s Parservativi: Toorn-Powper, an effectual preparation 
for beautifying the Teeth, and preserving them in a sound and 
healthy condition, is exceedingly agreeable to the mouth, and divest- 
ing the Teeth ot every impurity, increases the beauty of the enamel 
in polish and colour. . 

Henprir’s Moriiting is the most beneficial extract of oleaginous 
substances for maintaining the beauty and luxuriance of the Hair, 
having also a delightful pertume. 

His Germinative Liquid is a certain specific for producing a new 
growth where the Hair is failing. 

Henpain’s Corp Caza or Rosns, prepared in great pertection. 











ofthe comet given in our last, read one point of deci- 
uals less; for instance, 0°0045 instead of 0:00045, 


Drops, for removing greasy spots from Silks. 
Inpgtt8L8 MARKING Ink, for Linen, to be used without preparation, 
1s. a bottle, 


Prospectuses may be obtained from Mrs. Bradley, Forbury Green, 
Reading, or from Madame De Guenblay, 24 Mortimer Street, Caven- 
dish Square. 


HAPPELL’S MUSICAL CIRCULAT- 
ING LIBRARY.—Subscribers paying 3. 3s. the year are en. 

titled to six books, or pieces, at a time, in town, or elghteen if in the 

country. Subscribers paying 2/. 2s. the year are entitled to four in 

town, or twelve in the country. Every description of Music is sup. 
lied to Subscribers; and any work (unless of a very unpopular cha- 

racter) not already in the Library, will, if desired, be procured, 

50 New Bond Street. 


—_——— 








LITERATURE AND ART. 
RITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 
The GALLERY for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the 
WORKS of BRITISH ARTISTS is now open daily, from Ten in the 
Morning till Five in the Evening. 
Admission, ls. , Catalogue, ls. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
DEPARTMENT of GENERAL LITERATURE and SCI- 
ENCE.—The COURSE of LECTURES will be resumed on 
THURSDAY, the 20th inst. 
DIVINITY—The Rev. the Principal, and the Rev. the Chaplain, 
MATHEMATICS—Protessoe the Rev. T. G. Hall, M.A.; Tutor, 
the Rev. T. A. Cock, M.A. 
CLASSICS — Professor the Rev. R. W. Browne, M.A.; Tutor, 
the Rev. J. S. Brewer, M.A. 
ENGLISH LITERATURE — Professor the Rev. F. Maurice, 
M.A 








The Classes for private instruction in the Hebrew, Oriental, and 
modern foreign guages, under the direction of Professors 
M‘Caul, Forbes, Brasseur, Bernays, Rossetti, and De Villalobos, 
will also be re-opened at the same time. 

Chambers are provided for matriculated Students desirous of 
residing in the College ; and some ofthe Professors and Gentlemen 
connected with the College receive Students into their houses. 

Further information may be obtained upon application at the 


Secretary's Office. 
J. LONSDALE, Principal, 
April 11, 1843. 


_ * 
EPARTMENT of ENGINEERING, 
ARTS, MANUFACTURES, and ARCHITECTURE. — 
This DEPARTMENT, under the superintendence of Professors 
Hall, Moseley, Daniell, Wheatstone, Hosking, Dyce, and Ansted, 
and Mr. Bradley, Mr. Cowper, Mr. Tennant, Mr. A. Moseley, and 
Mr. Castle, will be RE-OPENED on THURSDAY, the 20th inst. 
Rooms are provided in the College for a limited number of Stu- 
dents, and some of the Professors and Gentlemen connected with 
the College receive Students into their houses. 
¥urther information may be obtained at the Secretary’s Office. 


J. LONSDALE, Principal. 
King’s College, London, April 11, 1843. 





o . 
HE MISSOURIUM THERISTOCAU- 
LODON and KOCH’S ANTEDILUVIAN MUSEUM is NOW 
OPEN for Exhibition at the EGYPTIAN HALL, PICCADILLY. 
The Missourium is the greatest natural curiosity ever brought to light 
from the antediluvian world; its length is 30 feet, its height near 
15 feet, from point to point of the tusks 21 feet. 


Admission, One Shilling. Doors open from Nine in the Morning 











OYAL MANCHESTER INSTITU- 
TION.—The ANNUAL EXHIBITION of PICTURES 
in Oil and Water Colours, specimens of Sculpture and Casts, 
Architectural Designs, and Proof Impressions of modern Engrav- 
ings, will OPEN on the Ist JUNE next (instead of in the Autumn). 
Works of Art intented for exhibition must arrive at the Institu- 
tion not later than the 10th to the 20th May. No carriage expenses 
will be paid by the Institution except on Works from those Artists 
to whom the Exhibition-Circular has previously been forwarded. 
Artists in London are referred to Mr. Gregn, 14 Charles Street, 
Middlesex Hospital. 
The following prizes are offered :— 
The Heywood Medal in gold to the Artist of the best Oil Paint- 
ing, size not less than 4 feet by 2 feet 10 inches. 
The Heywood Medal in silver, and 102, in money, to the Artist 
of the best Water Colour or Ornamental Drawing, size not less than 








30 inches by 20 inches, 
T. W. WINSTANLEY, Hon. Sec. 
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Art of Singing. 
R. CRIVELLI having had several appli- 


cations for his former PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES on 

the ART of SINGING, begs to inform his Friends and the Public, 
that his present Work con! e ises on a larger 
scale, forming a complete system for lopment of the Vocal 
Organ, and cultivation of the human voice. This work contains 152 
of E: Solfeggios, the result of 
years’ and experience in grig ranch of the art ; 

and be at 
Norton Street; and at all the principal Music-se! 


of Mr. Crivelli, lence, No. 71 U' 
llers. Price 1. 4s. 
N.B. In the press, and will shortly appear, the above work adapted, 
with alterations, for the Bass Voice. ’ 





Nearly ready, to bind up with Lady Sale’s Journal, or Lieut. Eyre’s 
Narrative, 


ORTRAITS of the CABUL PRISONERS, 
, Akbar Khan, Sir William 
‘Kenzie, Lawrence, &c. ; 


also |, 
the Fort in which 


of Bamuan, &c. &c., 
. _ They will be beauti- 
wes Dickinson. The number of Plates 


Dickinson and Son, 114 New Bond Street. 


BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
New Work by Mrs. Stone, 
Will be ready on Monday, in 1 vol. 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 


yas YOUNG MILLINER. 


A Tale of Facts of the Day. 
By MRS. STONE, 
Authoress of ‘* The Art of Needlework,” ** Wlillam Langshawe, 
the Cotton Lord,” ** Miss Pen and her Niece.”’ 
and Morti Publishers, Adelaide Street, Trafalgar 
Square. 





c as 








Systematic Colonisation. 
Fep. 8vo, price 6d. 
HE SPEECH of CHARLES BULLER, 


Esq., M.P., in the House of Commons, on Thursday, 
6th April, ‘Teas, on SYSTEMATIC COLONISATION, 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





8 New Burlington Street, April 15, 1843. 
R. BENTLEY will publish during the 


present Month the following NEW WORKS :— 


1. HISTORY of the REVOLUTIONS, 
INSURRECTIONS, and CONSPIRACIES of EUROPE. By 
W. C. Tarxor, LL.D., Trinity College, Dublin. 2 vols. 8vo. 


Munster Tales. 


2. The LAST of the O’MAHONYS, and 
other Historical Tales of the English Settlers in Munster. In 
3 vols. post 8vo. (Now ready.) 


3. TRAVELS in the GREAT WESTERN 
PRAIRIES, the ANAHUAC and ROCKY MOUNTAINS, and in 
the OREGON TERRITORY. By Tuomas J.Faanuam. In 8vo. 
(Just ready.) 

Mr. Whitehead’s New R } 


4. The EARL of ESSEX. A Romance. By 
Cuartes Wurreaeap, Author of ** Richard Savage,”’ ** The So- 
litary,” &c. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


5. The HAND-BOOK of CHEMISTRY. 
By W. Raveres Baxter, LL.D:, Lecturer on Materia-Medica 
and Pharmaceutic Chemistry. Price 2s. 6d. 


6. JACQUELINE of HOLLAND; an His- 
torical Tale. By Toomas Conury Gratran, Esq., Author of 
“ The Heiress of B 8,” &c. Will form the New Volume of ** The 
Standard Novels and Romances.” In a neatly bound Pocket Vo- 
lume, embellished with Engravings, price 6s, (To be published 
with the Magazines at the end of the Month.) 


NEW WORKS NOW READY. 
By Authority of the Lorde i of the Admiralty 
1, VOYAGE to the NORTH POLE, per- 
formed in her Majesty’s Ships Dororuea and Trent, under the 
command of Capt. Bucuan, R.N. By Captain Bexcury, R.N., 
one of the Officers of the Expedition. In 8vo, with Engravings. 


2. RAGLAND CASTLE. A Tale of the 
Great Rebellion. By Mrs. Tuomson, Author of “ Widows and 
idowers,’’ ** Anne Boleyn,” &c. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


3. The COURT of ENGLAND under the 
HOUSES of NASSAU and HANOVER. By J. Henracr Jrssr, Fsq., 
jor of “* Memoirs of the Court of England during the Reign oi 

the Stuarts.” In 3 vols. 8vo, with Portraits. 


4. NARRATIVE ofa JOURNEY to 
KALAT ; including an account of the Pag asere at that place in 
1840, and a Memoir on Eastern Balochisfan. By Cuxarixs Masson, Esq. 
Forming the Fourth Volume of his “ Journeys in Balochistan,” &c. 
In demy 8vo, with a new Map of the various Countries on either 
side of the Indus traversed by the Author, prepared by Himself. 
Price 14s. neatly bound. 

By 


5. TITIAN: a Romance of Venice. 
R. Suettor Mackenzix, LL.D. In 3 vols. post 8vo, price 18s. 

6. A VISIT to ITALY in 1841. By Mrs. 
Troxtorr, Author of * Paris and the Parisians,” ** Vienna and 
the Austrians,” ‘* Domestic Manners of the Americans,” &c. In 
2 vols. demy 8vo. 


7. The HISTORY of the MANNERS, CUS- 
TOMS, ARTS, &c. of ANCIENT GREECE. By J. A. St. Jonn 
Esq. In 3 vols. 8vo, price 31. 6d. 








NEW WORKS. 
— 
JUST READY. 


—_—_— 


1, 
Chinese Novel, 


RAMBLES of the EMPEROR CHING 


TIH in KEANG NAN: 
A Chinese Tale. Translated by TKIN SHEN, Student 
of the Anglo-Chinese College, Malacca. 
With an Introduction by JAMES LEGGE, D.D. 
President of the College. 
2 vols. post 8vo.—On the 21st. 


2. 
Second Series of Life in Sweden. 
THE HOME;; or, Family Cares and 
Family Joys. 
By FREDERIKA BREMER, Authoress of “ The 
Neighbours.” Translated by MARY HOWITT. 
2 vols. post 8vo.—On the 21st. 


*_* The Second Edition of ‘‘The Neighbours” is just 
ready. 


3. 
Miss Aikin’s New Work. 


THE LIFE of ADDISON. 


By LUCY AIKIN. 
Tilustrated by many of his Letters and Private Papers 
never before published. 
2 vols. post 8vo, with Portrait of Addison, engraved from 
the Picture by Sir Godfrey Kneller.—Nearly ready. 


4, 
EVA ST. CLAIR, and other collected 
Tales. 
By G. P. R. JAMES, Esq. 2 vols. post 8vo.— Next week. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


I. 
CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 


CONTRIBUTED TO THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
By the Rt. Hon. THOS. BABINGTON MACAULAY. 
3 vols. 8vo, 17. 16s. cloth. 
CONTENTS. 

Milton. Horace Walpole. 
Machiavelli. William Pitt, Earl of Chat- 
Hallam—The Constitutional] ham. 

History of England. Sir James Mackintosh — 
Southey’s Colloquies on So-| The Revolution of 1688. 

ciety. Lord Bacon. 
Mr.R.Montgomery’s Poemis.|Gladstone on Church and 
Civil Disabilities ofthe Jews.| State. 
Moore’s Life of Lord Byron.|Sir William Temple. 
Samuel Johnson, Lord Clive. 
John Bunyan. The History of the Popes. 
John Hampden and the/The Comie Dramatists of 

Civil War. the Restoration. 
Burleigh and his Times. Lord Holland. 
= of the Succession in|Warren Hastings. 

pain. 





Il. 
THE LIFE ofa TRAVELLING 
PHYSICIAN, 
FROM HIS FIRST INTRODUCTION TO PRACTICE. 
3 vols. post 8vo, 12. 11s. 6d. cloth. 

“ The volumes are replete with interest. The author possesses a 
quick, humorous, observant er; his style of narrative is easy and 
unaffected ; he does not walk the world on stilts; but feels, er 
and describes its mingled scenes as a well-educated man. Those who 
for amusement — those who desire information, will do well to 
purchase these volumes ; for they will find the Travellii Physician 
_ oe @ gay i and a cheerful friend.”— 

n . 





III. 
AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA of ARCHITEC. 
TURE, Historical, Theoretical, and Practical. 
By JOSEPH GWILT. 
One thick vol. 8vo, of 1100 pages, with more than 1000 
illustrative Engravings, by R. Branston, from Drawe 
ings by J. S. Gwilt, 27. 12s. 6d. cloth. 
« There is not a sub; hich 
has been carefully collected and dlisted upem te this egy one 
work ;—one which, not only to the practical man, must be of impor- 
tant use, but of interest to every reader who wishes to inform his 


mind w an art fast becoming a necessa' tion of el - 
per oh iz ry portion egant edu 





Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, Publisherin Ordinary to 
Her Majesty. 


ee 


Lady Chatterton’s New Work. 
Just ready, in 2 vols. 8vo, with Tilustrations, 
H E PYRENE 
WITH EXCURSIONS INTO SPAIN. 
By LADY CHATTERTON. 
Also, lately published, Second Edition, 
Lady Chatterton’s Rambles in the South 


Treland, and 


. 
Home Sketches and Foreign Recollections, 
«e Lady Chatterton’s Rambles in Ireland,’ and ‘ Home and Fore; 
Sketches,’ are volumes at once marked by talent and refinement. 
Quarterly Review. y 
“ Purity, gracefulness, and a fine feminine petception of the sur 
rounding world, animate or inanimate, are the qualities which have 
ded Lady Ch 's previous works to popularity,’—/ 


E §, 





















Gazette. 
“‘ More delightful volumes have rarely come under our Notice," 


: Saunders and Otley, Publishers, Conduit Street, 


New and cheaper Edition of the 


H!sTory of the LANDED GENTRY: 


GENEALOGICAL AND HERALDIC DICTIONARY OF tig 
LANDED GENTRY, OR UNTITLED ARISTOCRACY oF 
ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND. 

By JOHN BURKE, Esq. 
Author of ** The Peerage and Baronetage ;” aid 
JOHN BERNARD BURKE, oo, hag the Middle Temple, 
Bartister-at-Law. 

This enlarged and much improved edition of Mr. Burke's “ History 
of the Landed Gentry,” for which collections have been making fur 
more than ten years, will correspond precisely in alphabetical ar. 
rangement with the author's lar ** Dictionary of the Peerage and 
Baronetage,” and will contain accounts of the whole of the Untitled 
Aristocracy of the Kingdom. It will be issued in four Quarterly 
Parts, price 10s. 6d. each, the first of which is just ready. 

Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 
*,* Orders received by all Booksellers. 





HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CLYI, 
will be published on Monday next, the 17th instant. 
CONTENTS, 
. The Law of Nations. 
I, Tennyson’s Poems. 
- Irish He ayo 
IV. Memoirs of the Courts of England. 
V. Travels and Researches in Asia Minor. 
VI. The Naturalist’s Library. 
+ Father Oswald, a Genuine Catholic Story. 
. Puseyism, or the Oxford Tractarian School. 
London: Longmanand Co. Edinburgh: A. and ©. Black, 





PASTOR CHIEF; 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
A Tale of the Waldenses. 
Ts 
or, the Escape of the Vaudois. 
A Tale of the eventeenth Century. 
Now ready in all the Libraries. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo, 
Cunningham and Mortimer, Publishers, Adelaide Street, Trafalgar 
Square. 





Now ready, See Raa 
HE First Part of the Hon. E. EDEN’S 
INDIA. Price of the Work complete, 4/. 4s.; colourel, 
Miss Even’s Drawings are on view by cards. 
Dickinson and Son, 114 New Bond Street. 


TH BRITISH and FOREIGN REVIEW, 
No. XXIX. 


1, Naval History of Great Britain. 
2. The Chronicle of Jocelin de Brakelond. 
3. Mr. Ferrand and the Anti-Corn-Law League—The Truck 





System, 
4. History of the Reformation—Ranke and D’Aubigné. 
5. The Plea of Insanity in Criminal Cases. 

6. The Oxford Doctors—Persecution of Dr. Hampden. 

7. Report of the Commission on the Fine Arts. 

8. The State of Thuggee in India—Major Sleeman’s Report. 


London: R. and J. E. Taylor, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 





Price 1s. 

THE GERMAN PHRASE-BOOK ; or, Key 
to German Conversation, on the Plan of the late M. !’Abbe 

— By M. BLANCHARD, 


Intended as a —— or Companion to the “ German Word-Book,” 
both forming compact Manuals for Tourists. 


London: Souter and Law, 151 Fleet Street. 


AVERLEY NOVELS, 


Editions just completed. 





L . 
In Five Volumes, royal octavo, cloth gilt, 
price 51. 
II. 
In Twenty-five Volumes, small octavo, cloth 
gilt, 52.; or in half-morocco binding, neat, 6/. 5s. 


N.B. The most popular of the Novels in this size are to be had 
ly in half. + formin Pocket Volumes, 





price 5s. each, 


On 1st May will be published, uniform with small octavo size of 
the Novels, Vol. I. of 


The Life of Napoleon. By Sir WALTER 


Scorr, Bart. To be completed in Five Monthly Issues. 





London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


R, Cadell, Edinburgh ; Houlston and Stoneman, London 
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w publishing, 


BAXTER’S O 


THE MI 


-COLOURED PORTRAITS 


oF 
SSIONARIES, 


WILLIAMS AND MOFPAT. 


Price of each Portrait, in Oil Colours, 10s. 6d.; Proofs, 
15s.; Mezzotinto Proofs, 3s. 6d.; India Proofs, 5s, ; 


Gold Frames and Glass. 


, only 10s. 6d. each, if required. 


Just before Mr. Morrat left England to resume his 
arduous duties in Africa, he said,—‘‘ Mr. Baxter, the 
Portrait you have in hand is a very faithful likeness, and 
thescene of the Bechuana Parliament most true,—indeed 
| fancy myself again in Africa.” 


“We have been delighted by the sight of two portraits 
by Baxter, in his most beautiful style, and the execution 
** atentanhia 9, : 


I 





Eva 
J 


“It would be quite sw 


8 


J 


perfiuous to recommend these 


memorials of two eminent benefactors of the heathen to 
their immediate friends; but we hope they will be pur- 
chased by many others of our own and of all other evan- 
gelical denominations.” —Baptist Magazine. 
“ We have seen oil«pictures of Mr. Baxter’s before, but 
we certainly were not prepared to see portraits possessing 
letel h 


ter of coloured originals as he 





so P e d 
has given to them.”—W. esleyan Magazine. 
“Mr, Baxter’s process gives to each F pee the force 


and character of an ofiginal drawing, an 


presents a de- 


licaey of touch, and minuteness of object, in the distant 
landscape, that are truly wonderful.”—Congregational 


Magazine. 
“These pictures will 


form a splendid pair of orna- 


ments for the parlour-walls of the friends of missions. 
The African landscape, which forms the back-ground to 
Moffat's portrait, is perfectly delicious, and alone worth 


the whole price of the pic 


ture.”——Patriot, 


“To every drawing-room in Christendom these prints 


would be an ornament. 


Moffat, with the landscape and 


Parliament in the distance, is the most exquisite gem 
we ever saw.” —Sunday-School Magazine, 


“Let all who can do it order this pair of pictures,”— 


Christian Examiner. 


Among the Subscribers 


are the following Ministers’ 


names i— 


Revs. 
Arthur Tidman, London. 
Jobn Arundel, 0. 
John Morrison, D.D. do. 
J. Fletcher, D.D. do. 
W. B. Collyer, D.D. do. 
J.Leifehild, D.D. do. 
H.F. Burder, D.D. do. 
F, Steane, D.D. 
T. W. Jenkyn, D.D. 


Dr, Cox, 
C. Steinkopff, D.D. 
Thos. Binney, 
Jas. Sherman, 
Jno, Burnet, 
Geo. Clayton, 
John Clayton, jun. 





8 
Ss. Bidridge, © 
John Bunter, 
‘Thos. Jackson, 
Alex. Fletcher, 
James Vautin, 

R. H. Herschel, 
4. Morris, 
Thomas Aveling, 


Robert Ainslie, 

S. Kidd, ° 

J. Sewell, Thaxted. 

W.L, Alexander, EdSnburgh. 
Dr. Paterson, do, 


Revs. 
Henry Whight, Edinburgh. 
Dr. Wardlaw, Glasgow. 
David Russell, do. 
Thomas Pullar, do. 
John Graiam, do. 
Wm. Anderson, do. 
G. Struthers, jo. 
James Cameron, Portobello. 
James Wilson, Dumfries. 
W. Campbell, Newcastle. 
A. Reid, do. 
A. Jack, North Shields. 
C. D. Buchan, do. 
Jos. Bull, Newport Pagnell. 
Noble Shipperd, Sligo. 
John Jack, Bristol. 
W. Lucy, do. 
LF J. Roper, rey 

- Grego 0. 
W.Ureick, D.D., Dublin. 
E.W. Moon, rien, orb 
F. Pollard, Saffron Walden. 
A. B. Hutchins, Andover. 
R. G. Milne, Whitehaven. 
T.G Stamper, Uxbridge. 
M. Lloyd, Isle of Wight. 
E. Muscutt, St. Neot’s. 
J.C. Glyn, Witchampton. 
John Pye, Devonport. 
D. Richardson, Ashwell. 
H. P. Jeula, Greenwich, 
T. James, Woolwich. 
J. Pulling, Deptford. 
W. Roaf, Wigan. 
George Doborn, Newport. 
T. Raffles, D.D., Liverpool, 
H. Crichton, D.D. do. 
John Kelly, do. 
w. ‘Aldridge, Hereford. 
J. N. Goulty, Brighton. 
W. B. Landells, Sheffield. 


J. Sean, Windsor. 
W. Davis, Hastings. 
E. Jukes, Blackburn. 
A. Fraser, A.M., do. 
J. Hicks, Little Waltham. 
R, Goshawk, Leek. 
T. Greenall, Burnley. 

. R. Thorburn, Rochdale. 
W. Brewis, Penrith. 





london: Published by Georcr Baxter, Patentee of 
Oil-Coloured Printing, 3 Charterhouse Square; and to 
be had by ordex from every Book and Printseller 
throughout the Kingdom, 





Mr. James's New Romance. 
Now ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo, 


O REs TT DA Y &. 
A Romance of Old Times. 
ly G. P. R. JAMES, 
Author of “ Morley Ernstein,” “ The 
“ Into this host of gallant things—this splendid try of tilt 
and this assoc ef knight and lye—this concen- 
tration of all that charms and fascinates us in our retrospection of 
olden times, has Mr. James here carried us . . . a scene of 
vivid and vigorous interest succeeds each other, while village life is 
portrayed with such a May-day freshness, that we seem to linger over 
the sweet odour almost unwilling to be lured away by even the pomp 
of chivalry or the grandeur of baronial castle.” —Metropolitan. 


Saunders and Otley, Publishers, Conduit Street. 










” &e. 








Sir E. L. Bulwer’s New Work, 
Now ready, in 3 vols. post. Svo, 


HE LAST of thee BARONS. 
By the Author of “ Rienzi,” “ The Last Days of Pompeii,” 
“ Night and Morning,” &c. 

“ In these volumes Sir E. L, Bulwer has produced his greatest 
work.” —Atlas. 

“The most purely historical romance that Sir FE. L. Bulwer has 
yet given to the world. It is a noble creation.”—Monthly Revien. 

“ As true history, it throws the fullest and the newest light on our 
records, and as a work of imagination it is one of the most brilliant 
that has appeared in our literature.”—Metropolitan, 

Saunders and Otley, Publishers, Conduit Street. 
Price 3s. cloth lettered, 
RIGHTON and its THREE CLIMATES, 
with Remarks on its Medical Topography, and Warnings to 
Invalids and Visitors. 


By A. L. WIGAN, M.D. 
Surgeon, formerly practising in that town. 


8. Highley, 32 Fleet Street, London. 





Southey’s Life of Lord Nelson. 


In one Pocket Volume, embellished with Eight Engravings, 
price 5s. bound in cloth, 
HE LIFE of LORD NELSON. 
By ROBERT SOUTHEY, Esq., LL.D. 
Poct Laureate, &c. 
The Sixth Edition, forming part of the Family Library. 

“ We must point to the ‘ Life of Nelson,’ as one of the most popular 
and perfect specimens of its class which our language possesses, noble 
in feeling, and faultless in style.”"—Atheneum, 

London : Printed for Thomas Tegg, 73 Cheapside. 


Fep. 8vo, 5s. 6d. boards, 


[HE IMPROVEMENT of the MIND; or, 
a Supplement to the Art of ee Oe a a whonan 





marks and Rules for the 
Knowledge in Religion, in the Sciences, and in Common Life. To 
which is added, a Discourse on the Education of Children and Youth, 
By ISAAC WATTS, D.D. 
Also, New Edition, 12mo, 44, bound, 


A Short View of the whole Scriptural His- 
tory; with a Continuation of the Jewish Affairs from the Old Testa- 
ment to the time of Christ. 


London: Longman and Co.; J. M. Richardson; Rivingtons; Ha- 
milton and Co.; Whittaker and Co.; Duncan and Malcolm; Simpkin 
and Co.; Souter and Law; Harvey and Darton; Houlston and Stone- 
man; E. P. Williams; and J. Parker, Oxford. 





Second Edition, price 2s. 6d. 

N the CURE of GOUT and RHEUMA- 

TISM by COLD WATER; with CASES. 

By G. HUME WEATHERHEAD, M.D. 
Physician to the Royal Free Hospital, &c. 
By the same Author, 
On the Cure of Syphilis without Mercury. 
Price 6s. 


‘* This is a work of great and deep research ; the object of which 
is to shew the pernicious effects of mercury.”’—Sunday Times. 


S. Highley, 32 Fleet Street. 





British Association. 
With two plates, price 10s. 6d. 
HE REPORT of the TWELFTH MEET- 


ING of the BRITISH ASSOCIATION for the ADVANCE- 
MENT of SCIENCE, held at Manchester, in June, 1842. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Tracts for Cottagers, by the Rev. W. C. Cotton. 
In 12mo, price 6d.; or 5s. per dozen (with Woodcuts), 
ARY THOMPSON’S COTTAGE 
WALLS. 

By the Rey. W. C. COTTON, M.A. 
Student of Christ Church, Oxford ; Nes oa to the Bishop of New 
Zealand; and Author of ** My Bee-Book.” 

Riving' St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 

Also, just published, by the same Author, 

1, The VILLAGE. 

2. The VILLAGESCHOOL. Part I. (To Children.) 

3. The VILLAGE SCHOOL. Part II. (To Parents.) 

4, The VILLAGE SCHOOL. Part III. (To School- 
Masters and Mistresses.) 

5. On BEE-MAN AGEMENT. 

6. On the NATURAL THEOLOGY of BEES. 

Price 6d, each; or 58. per dozen. 








Works just Published 
By MR. MURRAY. 


I. 
LADY SALE’S JOURNAL of the 
DISASTERS in AFFGHANISTAN. 
With Two Plans. Post 8vo, 12s. 


IT. 

LIEUTENANT EYRE’S NARRATIVE of 
the MILITARY OPERATIONS at CABUL, 
Which ended in the Retreat and Destruction of the 
British Army ; together with his Prison Diary. 
Seventh Thousand. Post 8vo, 12s. 

*,* The concluding part of the Prison Journal may 
still be had, to enable purchasers of the former volume 
to complete the work. Price 3s. 6d. 

Ill. 
MEMOIRS and CORRESPONDENCE of the 
Late FRANCIS HORNER, M.P. 
Edited by his Brother, LEONARD HORNER, Esq. 
With a Portrait. 2 vols. 8vo, 28s. 


IV. 
MANNERS and SOCIETY in INDIA, 


Described during a Residence of Three Years in the 
Presidency of Madras. 


By a LADY. 
Post 8vo, 9s. 6d. 


Vv. 
LIFE of SIR DAVID WILKIE. 


His Journals, and Critical Remarks on Works of Art 
during his Tours in France, the Netherlands, Italy, 
Spain, Germany, Turkey, the Holy Land, and Egypt. 
With a Selection from his Correspondence. 


By the late ALLAN CUNNINGHAM, Esq. 
With a Portrait. 3 vols. 8vo, 42s. 


VI. 
INCIDENTS of TRAVEL in YUCATAN 


During a Second Visit to the Ruined Cities of 
Central America. 
By JOHN L. STEPHENS, Esq. 
With 120 Engravings. 2 vols. 8vo, 42s, 
VII. 
DAYS and NIGHTS of SALMON 
FISHING in the TWEED. 

By WILLIAM SCROPE, Esq., F.L.S. 

With Lithographs and Vignettes by Louis Haghe, and 
Samuel Williams ; from Drawings by Sir David Wilkie, 
Edwin and Charles Land , William Si and 
Edward Cooke, &c. 


Royal 8vo. Uniform with “ The Art of Deer Stalking.” 
(Just ready.) 
Vill. 
THE GYPSIES of SPAIN. 

Their Manners, Customs, Language, and Ceremonies. 

By GEORGE BORROW, Esq., 

Author of the “‘ Bible in Spain.” 

Second Edition. 2 vols. post 8vo, 18s. 





Ix. 
THE BIBLE in SPAIN; 


Or, the Journeys, Adventures, and Imprisonments of an 
Englishman in an Attempt to circulate the Scriptures 
in the Peninsula. 


By GEORGE BORROW. 
Author of the ‘‘ Gypsies in Spain.” 
Third Edition. 3 vols. post 8vo, 27s. 


Xe 
MR. MURRAY’S HAND-BOOK for 
CENTRAL ITALY; 


Including the Papal States, Rome, and the 
Cities of Etruria. 


With a Large Travelling Map. Post 8vo, 15s. 
xI. 


CHURCH COURTS and CHURCH 
DISCIPLINE. 


By ROBERT ISAAC WILBERFORCE, M.A., 
Archdeacon of the East Riding and Canon of York. 
8vo, 7s. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 








Just ready, 2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits and other Illustrations, 


GEORGE SELWYN AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES; 


Comprising MEMOIRS and LETTERS of — 


THE EARL OF CARLISLE. COLONEL CHARLES CHURCHILL. 
LADY SARAH BUNBURY. ANTHONY MORRIS STORER, 
GILLY WILLIAMS. EARL OF FIFE. 
LORD HOLLAND. DR. WARNER. 
FOX. JAMES HARE. 
HORACE WALPOLE. GENERAL FITZPATRICK. 
THE DUKE OF QUEENSBERRY. HON. T. RIGBY. 
EARL AND COUNTESS OF COVENTRY. LORD GRANTHAM. 
VISCOUNT BOLINGBROKE. LORD MACARTNEY. 
EARL OF HERTFORD. BISHOP WARBURTON. 
SIR CHARLES HANBURY WILLIAMS, LORD AUCKLAND. 
VISCOUNT. SYDNEY AND THE TOWNS.- LADY EMILY HERVEY. 
HEND FAMILY. LADY DIANA BEAUCLERK, &c. 


With Notes and Illustrations. 


EDITED BY J. HENEAGE JESSE, ESQ. 


Author of “ Memoirs of the Court of England under the Stuarts,” and “‘The Court of England under the 
Houses of Nassau and Hanover.” 





This body of Letters, illustrative of the Court Life, Town Life, and the fashionable Card and Jockey Clubs 
of St. James’s during the latter half of the last century, is now nearly ready for publication. These Letters, like 
those of Horace Walpole's (for they are of a congenial spirit), are full of anecdotes, bon-mots, persifiage, and the 
more rechérchée gossip of the times. At the head of the writers stands Walpole’s friend. inimitable George 
Selwyn, the idol of the then existing fashionable Clubs. With his Letters are included Epistles (hitherto unpub- 
lished) of that remarkable knot of personages, male and female, whose peculiar character, humour, and wit, gave 
so distinctive and so thoroughly English an aspect to the court and fashionable circles during part of George the 


Third’s reign. 
RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 


——$$——__ 


13 Great Marlborough Street, 
M® COLBU RN’ S NEW PUBLICA. 
‘ONS. 


NOW READY :— 
I. 
LIVES of the PRINCES of WALES 
I 


HEIRS to the BRITISH THRONE. . 
By FOLKESTONE WILLIAMS, Esq. 
Author of “ Shakspeare and his Friends,”’ &c., 

Vol. L., price 10s. 6d. bound, with Illustrations. Containing the 
Lives of Edward of Caernarvon, afterwards King Edward II. ; Ry. 
ward of Windsor, afterwards King Edward I11.; and Edward of 
Woodstock, the Black Prince. 

II. 


The KING’S SON: a Romance of English 


History. Edited by Mrs. Horan, Authoress of “* Catherine the 
First; or, the Czarina,” &c. 3 vols. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE JUST READY — 
III. 
The HISTORY of OUR OWN TIMES, 


By the Author of ‘ Frederick the Great, his Court and Times.” 
Vol. I., price 10s. 62. bound, with Illustrations. 


** It has been the aim of the author to furnish, in a popular form 
a faithful and impartial record of every event of public importance 
which has taken place during the last fifty years.” 


IV. 
The LOST SHIP: a Romance of the Ocean, 


By mg Author of “ Cavendish,” “ The Flying Dutchman,” ge, 
vols, 


Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 



























Births, Deaths, and Marriages. 
8vo, 4s. cloth, 
OURTH ANNUAL REPORT of the 


REGISTRAR-GENERAL of BIRTHS, DEATHS, and 
MARRIAGES in ENGLAND. 


London: Published for her Majesty’s Stationary Office, by 
Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


Of whom may be had, the First Annual Report, 8vo, 3s. cloth; 
and the Second and Third, 8vo, 4s. each, cloth. 











Unpublished Letters of Horace Walpole. 


In the press, 3 vols, 8vo, with Portraits from Original Paintings, &c. 


LETTERS OF HORACE WALPOLE, 


EARL OF ORFORD, 


TO SIR HORACE MANN, 


H. B, M. RESIDENT AT THE COURT OF FLORENCE. 
From the Year 1760 to 1785. 
NOW FIRST PUBLISHED FROM THE ORIGINAL MSS. 
CONCLUDING SERIES. 

In the year 1838 the late Lord Holland confided the care of editing these Letters to the late Lord Dover. At 
that time it was thought advisable to terminate the publication at the period of the death of George the Second ; 
on the ground, that some of the i diate d dants ofthe persons of whom anecdotes are given, might be 
then alive. A period of ten years has elapsed since that publication; and we are now enabled, by the decision of 
the surviving Executors of the late Earl of Waldegrave, with the concurrence of the present Earl, to lay before 
the public the remainder of this celebratec. collection, which extends over a period of thirty years, embracing the 
most striking events in modern English history. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
PuBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJEsTY. 











Price 2s. 6d. 


N the TREATMENT of the DISEASES 
of the EYE by MEANS of PRUSSIC ACID VAPOUR 
and the ACTION of ESSENTIAL OILS, &c. 


By A. TURNBULL, M.D. 
London: John Churchill, Princess Street, Soho. 


“ We hesitate, not strongly to recommend this wonderful discovery 
of the cure for blindness.”—Literary Gazette. 





A New Edition, re-engraved, with corrections from the Government 
Surveys, and the most recent sources of information, 8vo, 1%s. 
half-bound. 


N ATLAS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY; 


consisting of 23 coloured Maps, with Index of nearly Ten 
Thousand Places. 


By SAMUEL BUTLER, D.D. 
Late Lord Bishop of Lichfield, and furmerly Head Master of 
Shrewsbury School. 
Edited by the Author’s Son. 

By the same Author, 
A Sketch of Modern and Ancient Geogra- 
hy, for the use of Schools. A New Edition, revised by his Son. 

et 9s. boards; 10s. 6d. bound. 


An Abridgment of the above, in the form of 
Question and Answer, for the use of Beginners, By Mary Cunwino- 
HAM. 3d Edition, 18mo, 2s. sewed. 

An Atlas of Ancient Geography; consisting 
of 22 Maps, with Index of about 4000 Names, 12mo, hf.-bd. 12s. 


a, the Ancient and Modern Atlas. 4to, hf.-bd. 
2s. 


Outline Modern and Ancient Geographical 
Copy-Books. 4to, 4s. each, sewed, 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





NEW BARONETAGE, 


Now ready, price 7s. 6d. cloth gilt, with Illustrations drawn by Herman, and engraved by 
ARMSTRONG, 


THE BARONETACE OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE, 
For 1843. 


Differing in arrangement, information, and several other important features, from any existing Publication 
on the subject; and containing a succinct Genealogical Account of the whole Members of the Order, chronolo- 
gically classified, under their respective creations. The Families who are Lords of Manors in England and 
Ireland, and Free Barons in Scotland, are particularised; and the eminent services for, or remarkable occasions 
on, which the Members received their Baronetcies, during the last and present century, are specified. Also, an 
Historical Account of the original Institution of the Baronetage, and of the Rights, Privileges, Immunities, and 
Precedency vested in it by the Charters of its Royal Founder. F 


It is elegantly illustrated with Engravings of the different Insignia, and with examples of Arms charged with 
the exterior Heraldic Ornaments incidental to the Order. 


CUNNINGHAM AND MORTIMER, PUBLISHERS, ADELAIDE STREET, TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 








Twenty-fifth Edition, square 12mo, 7s. 6d. bound, 


UGENT’S POCKET DICTIONARY of 
the FRENCH and ENGLISH and ENGLISH and FRENCH 
LANGUAGES ; carefully revised and arranged by 


. C. TARVER, 
French Master to Eton College, &c. 
Also, the Twenty-fourth Edition, square 18mo, uniform with Gra- 
glia’s Italian and Rabenhorst’s German Dicti ies, 5s. 6d. bound. 


London: an and Co.; T. Cadell; J. M. Richardson ; J. Car- 
penter; Hatchard and Son; J. G. F. and J. ‘Rivington; Hamilton 
and Co,; Whittaker and Co.; Sherwood and Co.; Cowie and Co.; 
Duncan and Malcolm; Dulau and Co.; Simpkin and Co, ; Souter 
and Law; Smith, Elder, and Co.; Moulston and Stoneman; B. Fel- 
lowes; Harvey and Darton; OrrandCo,; Darton and Clark; J. Van 
Voorst; C. Delman. Edinburgh: A. and C. Black. Cambridge: J. 
and J. J. Deighton. 








Printed by Charles Robson, of Mada Cottage, Conley Road, North 
Brixton, George Levey, of Number 1 Clarendon Terrace, Camberwell 
New Road, both in the County of Surrey, and Francis Burdett Frank- 
lyn, of Paradise Row, Stoke Newington, in the County of Middlesex, 
Printers, at their Printing Office, Great New Street, Fetter Lane, in 
the City of London; and ished by William Armiger Scripps, of 
Number 13 South Molton Street, in the Parish of Saint George, Han- 
over Square, in the Countyof Middlesex, at the I .iterary Gazette Office, 
Number 7 Wellington Street, eee Bridge, Strand, in the said 
County, on Satu: , April 15, 3. 

Agents for New York,—Wiley and Putnam, 161 Broadway. 
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